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ABSTRACT 
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Greater Ward Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church is in Columbus, Georgia. 


Ministries are vibrant, yet there is not a grief support ministry with trained ministry 


leaders. The project suggests if the leadership at Greater Ward Chapel AME Church 


participates in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported by a teaching, and 


preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information necessary to create a 


grief support ministry. Qualitative methodology will be utilized for the project. The 


project’s purpose is to increase ministry leaders’ knowledge of grief and grieving 


processes, and to substantiate development and implementation of a grief support 


ministry. 
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Grief is not a disorder, a disease, or a sign of weakness. It is an emotional, 
physical, and spiritual necessity, the price you pay for love. The only cure for 
grief is to grieve. 

—Earl Grollman 


Vill 


INTRODUCTION 


Profound and sudden shifts happen in our lives. It is likely that the shifts are 
celebrated when they signal elevation, increase, and trajectory toward identified set goals. 
Yet, when the shifts are caused by losses, whether defined, ambiguous, anticipatory, or 
disenfranchised, the trauma associated with them can lead to debilitating grief. As 
traumatic events dictate pivots in life, it is important for those experiencing grief 
associated with them to align themselves with trusted people to aid with processing their 
feelings. Community is where the support can be found for the grief-stricken. This 
project, “Grieving and Growing Together: The Significance of Relationship and Ritual in 
a Model on Congregational Communal Grief Practices,” aims to increase understanding 
for the importance of communal grieving practices within church communities among the 
ministry leaders at Greater Ward Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(GWCAMEC) in Columbus, Georgia. 

The hypothesis for this project is if the leadership at Greater Ward Chapel AME 
Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported by a teaching, 
and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information necessary to create 
a grief support ministry. In this context, the grief support ministry will provide a 
structured, safe space where members, processing stages of grief, may find refuge and 
assistance. In many instances, people have not utilized the church community to process 
their grief, instead choosing to isolate themselves while attempting to manage the myriad 
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of emotion associated with their grief alone. Seeking to find comfort from the pain of 
losses we experience in life should not be done alone. As people emote through tears, we 
are encouraged to “weep with those who weep” (Rom. 12:15).' understanding that “the 
community of God’s people is often the very means by which God ministers his comfort 
and peace to the brokenhearted. We ought to stand together as a community in our times 
of joy and in our times of sorrow.” 

The project seeks to train ministry leaders in what grief is and how the communal 
body’s support is imperative to the grieving processes. This undertaking will include 
teaching a workshop on grief and presenting a teaching and preaching series that 
integrates the stages of grief and the need for communal grieving practices. Ministry 
leaders at GWCAMEC have been identified as the target group because they collaborate 
with the pastor to develop and implement effective ministries and foster healthy 
fellowship within the church community. In their respective roles, they too, as lay 
members not in leadership roles, experience losses that can disrupt their lives. Therefore, 
it is essential for them to have some understanding of what grief looks like and how the 
community is a vital source of support when addressing feelings associated with it. 

As this project is presented, grief and trauma will be explored. Therefore, it is 
important to define these terms, as well as clearly differentiate communal grieving from 
collective grieving. The American Psychological Association defines grief as: 

The anguish experienced after significant loss, usually the death of a beloved 


person. Grief often includes physiological distress, separation anxiety, confusion, 
yearning, obsessive dwelling on the past, and apprehension about the future. 


' Biblical citations are from the New Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise stated, Romans 
12:15. 


? Nicolle Maurer, “Nine Verses About Grief,” Seattle Christian Counseling, 
https://seattlechristiancounseling.com/articles/9-bible-verses-about-grief. 


Intense grief can become life-threatening through disruption of the immune 
system, self-neglect, and suicidal thoughts. Grief may also take the form of regret 
for something lost, remorse for something done, or sorrow for a mishap to 
oneself.° 
This definition provides additional information relating to possible responses to grief. 
Grief, and the responses to it, are caused by traumatic experiences that can vary in 
severity. The concept of trauma is defined by the Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration (SAMHSA) as “an event, series of events, or set of 
circumstances that is experienced by an individual as physically or emotionally harmful 
or life threatening and that has lasting adverse effects on the individual’s functioning and 
mental, physical, social, emotional, or spiritual well-being." Trauma experienced by an 
individual does not have singular consequences because “functioning” 1s affected. 
Therefore, the ramifications of the trauma may reverberate into familial and communal 
settings. 

The likelihood of the trauma-affected person needing support from the 
community, particularly communities of faith they may be connected to, is significant. 
While the community may not have experienced the traumatic event, they can be 
available to minister in presence by holding space for the person to grieve. The Jewish 
ritual, Shiva, a seven-day period where a person experiencing the loss of a beloved family 


member are visited in their home by members of the community, provides a powerful 


example of this. During Shiva, the community supports the bereaved by listening to, and 


3 American Psychological Association, “Grief,” American Psychological Association, 
https://www.apa.org/topics/grief. 


4 Larke N. Huang et al., “SAMHSA’s Concept of Trauma and Guidance for a Trauma-Informed 
Approach,” National Center on Substance Abuse and Child Welfare, 
https://ncsacw.acf.hhs. gov/userfiles/files/SAMHSA_Trauma.pdf. 
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sharing, stories about the person that has died. The ritual provides a space for community 
to comfort and be comforted in the process of grieving individual trauma and loss. 

This communal grieving space, where the community grieves together, sharing 
space for the emotions associated with the individual trauma, is different from collective 
grieving. The main difference is collective grieving is connected to a singular event that 
influences the larger community. It happens when we collectively experience sudden and 
extreme change and traumatic loss. An example of this is the COVID-19 global 
pandemic. As the world has all been affected by the deadly virus, we have all 
experienced grief because of its effects. Collectively, we grieve how COVID-19 has 
ravaged societies globally. Communally, we create a grieving space for people to feel a 
sense of belonging as they share about grief associated to traumatic losses. 

Utilizing the sacred and comforting space of community to aid with grieving 
processes should be intentional and valued. The deaths of my grandfathers, abrupt 
pastoral leadership changes, and the devastatingly sudden death of my younger brother 
all affected me tremendously, and admittedly I did not engage the communal space as 
much as I should have. This lack of engaging the community for comforting in the 
grieving space is evidenced at GWCAMEC also. Pastoral leadership shifts, death of 
significant church elders, and failures of ministry objectives have not been addressed, and 
the trauma associated with the losses has stymied growth. The limited engagement of 
community to grieve the losses I and GWCAMEC have experienced highlight a synergy 
around unaddressed and unresolved grief. 

This synergy led to the development of a thesis for this project. The thesis, if the 


leadership at Greater Ward AME Church participate in an educational workshop, 


addressing grief, supported by a teaching and preaching series, then it will acquire the 
preliminary information necessary to create a grief support ministry, seeks to address the 
problem of GWCAMEC not having a ministry, with trained personnel, to assist members 
when they experience traumatic loss and grief. Further, it attempts to highlight the 
importance of communal grieving spaces and rituals while healing from traumatic events 
and experiences. This effort will be supported by research in biblical, historical, 
theological, and interdisciplinary foundations. 

Chapter one, ministry focus, of this project will delve into synergy that led to the 
development of the project’s hypothesis. It will be followed by a biblical foundation in 
chapter two, which is an exegetical exploration of Judges 11:34-40. The context of this 
pericope frames a challenging discourse filled with trauma and grief. In this chapter, 
special attention will be given to the unnamed daughter of the Gileadite commander, 
Jephthah, and her exercised agency to engage her community in her grieving process. 
The historical foundation in chapter three will examine the life and ministry of Julian of 
Norwich. Her mysticism, willingness to hold space for people in need, and her unique 
view of communion in The Trinity will be explored and presented. 

Chapter four, the theological foundation, will analyze Practical Theology’s 
relevance to communal grieving practices. Further, it will be engaged with ecclesiology, 
pastoral care and counseling, and Trinitarian Theology. Chapter five, the interdisciplinary 
foundation, will explore how the foundations of chapters one, two, and three interrelate 
with the grief theory model developed by Dr. Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross. Finally, chapter six 


will present the results of the project’s hypothesis. The project’s implementation, 
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processes, and critical findings offered. Further, the scope of what was learned during the 


implementation of the project and after the data analysis will be provided. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Growth requires change, and within the context of any change, transitions are 
crucial to success or failure. Change is necessary, yet it can be difficult. In churches, 
changes that are strategically planned and communicated well can facilitate smooth 
transitions that provide limited space for misunderstanding and dissention to be birthed 
and gestate. On the contrary, poorly executed transitions may breed environments that 
become ripe with uncertainty and protracted opportunities for success. The latter may 
also exacerbate issues of unresolved traumas and grief suffocated by busyness and 
feigned gestures of happiness. 

The transition to Greater Ward Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(GWCAMEC), Columbus, Georgia five and half years ago was abrupt. I was appointed 
to GWCAMEC at a pivotal juncture because it coincided with the departure of the former 
pastor, beloved by much of the congregation, and as I was still trying to process the 
sudden death of my brother one year prior. The members of GWCAMEC knew of their 
former pastor’s departure weeks before I found out about the new appointment. In both 
cases, the shift, though filled with new possibilities, was traumatic. There was no time, or 
mention of time, to grieve the loss of the contentment in the familiar, seeing plans come 


into fruition, or bonds forged over time. 


Initially, there was no perceived space to grieve, yet time has revealed that 
opportunities to engage painful feelings associated with loss are present. These 
opportunities should be met with structured, responsibly facilitated ministries. This 
chapter will describe the synergistic interaction of pastor and people that exposed a 
common need for community in the grieving process. To address the need, this project 
will present an educational workshop focused on grief, supported by a preaching and 
teaching series. The goal of this endeavor is to equip ministry leaders at GWCAMEC 


with knowledge that will lead to the development of a grief support ministry. 


The Context 

Greater Ward Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church (GWCAMEC) is 
located at 1330 Talbotton Road in the East Highland community of Columbus, Georgia. 
Columbus is the third largest city in the state of Georgia. The city’s largest racial groups 
are Black (45.6%), White (39.8%), and Hispanic (7.7%).' The church membership is 
entirely Black/African American, with most members living within Muscogee county. It 
is one of six AME churches in the Columbus city limits. 

GWCAME was founded in 1897 under a brush arbor. The church’s mission is to 
engage the Great Commission of God to grow God’s kingdom through wholistic and 
relevant ministry. The members of the church seek to successfully live out the mission 
and church motto, “Greater Together,” by engaging four tenets: 

1. Gathering Together - Worshipping together, both in-person and virtually, to 
build bonds of community and love. 


' Georgia Demographics, “Is Columbus the Best Georgia City for Your Business,” Georgia 
Demographics, https://www.georgia-demographics.com/columbus-demographics. 


2: Growing Together - Reciprocal learning through Biblically based preaching 
and teaching to help strengthen each person spiritually, equipping them to be 
effective disciples of Jesus Christ. 

a: Going Together - Evangelizing locally and globally by sharing the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in multifaceted approaches to meet people where they are in life. 

4, Giving Together - Attending to giving/tithing of tenth, time, talent, and 
testimony to strengthen faithfulness to God and shared commitment to 
supporting the church ministries. 

GWCAMEC is Christ-centered, family-oriented, and socially engaged. There are 
roughly one hundred twenty-five members on the church roll, with seventy members 
attending worship each week through in-person and virtual hybrid worship experiences. 
The church has a vibrant Young People’s Division (YPD) and an active Women’s 
Missionary Society (WMS). The steward and trustee boards serve in capacities to address 
spiritual, fiscal, and facility needs of the church, with the pastor as chair of both boards. 
The pastor, an ordained itinerant elder in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, is the 
only clergy person on staff. 

GWCAMEC is a part of the Sixth Episcopal District of the connectional African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church. The Sixth District comprises the stage of Georgia. 
The AME Church was founded in 1816, yet its true genesis began with the Free African 
Society. The Free African Society was founded in 1787 by Richard Allen and Absolom 
Jones. Richard Allen later established The AME Church in Philadelphia. Since its 


founding, The AME Church expanded to have churches across five continents. 
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The organizational structure of The AME Church is hierarchical. Elected and 


consecrated bishops of the church are assigned as leaders of an episcopal district or 
office. Each episcopal district has conferences that meet annually. Within these 
conferences are districts that are led by presiding elders. Presiding elders lead their 
respective districts of pastors and ministers. Pastors, that are appointed to churches 
annually, serve in the local churches. 

Reporting of work in the church is done through a series of conferences. From the 
local church to the connectional church level, the conferences follow in this order: 
Church Conference, Quarterly Conference, District Conference, Annual Conference, and 
General Conference. The Church Conference is presided over by the local church pastor, 
the Quarterly and District Conferences by the presiding elder, the Annual Conference by 
the bishop, and the General Conference by the: 

Bishops, as ex-officio presidents, according to the rank of election, and an equal 

number of ministerial and lay delegates, elected by each of the Annual 

Conferences and the Lay Electoral Colleges of the Annual Conferences. Other ex- 

officio members are: the General Officers, College Presidents, Deans/Presidents 

of Theological Seminaries; Chaplains in the Regular Armed Forces of the U.S.A.” 
Within this structure, GWCAMEC has experienced growth. Yet, when I was appointed to 
the church five and half years ago it was in the process of change. The church was 
showing signs resembling data about attitudes and preferences relating to religious and 
ministry programing for the surrounding geographic area. Data compiled by 
MissionInsite provides a view into the 31901-zip code area, the “Study Area,” and the 
“US Average.” The data listed under the category “Very Important” offers these 
preferential insights from survey data collected. Here are a few survey topics and 


2 AME Church, “Church Structure,” AME Church, https://www.ame-church.com/our-church/our- 
structure/. 
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responses in the form of percentages listed in the format: Survey question: Study Area 
percentage “compared to” US Average percentage: 

Opportunities to Develop Personal Relationships: 15.2% compared to 17.1%. 

Crisis Support Groups: 9.7% compared to 10.2% 

Opportunities for Volunteering in the Community: 13.8% compared to 14.6% 

Celebration of Sacraments: 16.9% compared to 21.2% 

Warm and Friendly Encounters: 33.8% compared to 35.8%.° 
The percentages indicate survey respondents in the community surrounding GWCAMEC 
view these relational and communal religious and ministry programming topics as less 
important than survey respondents nationally. These averages speak to the type of culture 
that may influence communal engagement within the church. 

Dr. George B. Thompson, Jr. posits that “every human community, regardless of 
size, location, longevity, ethnicity, or influence, creates, nurtures, and transmits culture.”* 
Dr. Thompson’s assertion provides insight into how communities and church cultures 
have reciprocal influence on each other. For GWCAMEC, the community’s culture and 
outlook have affected the church’s culture, which has affected relational engagement. 
While all sections of the MissionInsite report may not be reflected in the community at 
GWCAME, the data from the referenced report topics are evident in observations that 
have been made. 

As observations have been made relating to fractured relational engagement, it is 


pertinent to note that the congregation at GWCAMEC is loving and has potential for 


vibrant growth that can be actualized by addressing relevant needs. Two relevant needs 


3 MissionInsite, “The Executivelnsite Report,” MissionInsite, 
https://peopleview. missioninsite.com/app/#/welcome/demographics/step-4, 15. 


+ George B. Thompson Jr., Alligators in the Swamp: Power, Ministry, Leadership (Cleveland, OH: 
Pilgrim Press, 2005), 74. 
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that require attention are financial stability and unresolved grief. While there are other 
needs that should be addressed, these two stand out. Exploration into the basis of these 
needs will follow. 

In the African American Church Management Handbook, authors Floyd Flake, 
Elaine McCollins Flake, and Edwin C. Reed visit the topic of money, delving into the 
need for churches to move beyond conversations about money and finances to developing 
concrete objectives for church budgeting. They posit that “Many churches don’t like to 
talk about money. They don’t like to think about numbers and budgeting. They just want 
to “do ministry.”> Ministries at Greater Ward Chapel were in place and in some instances 
reaching the targeted populations, yet there were gaps in the effectiveness of the ministry 
offerings because financial resources to support the efforts were not clearly itemized and 
allocated. Meeting with the church’s stewardship and finance committee, as well as the 
church’s steward and trustee boards, I realized that funds to support ministries were not 
in place, and the amount of capital required to produce and maintain effective ministry 
products were not known by all church leaders. Upon appointment to the church, I 
requested a copy of the church’s operational budget. Surprisingly, none of the officers 
could provide a document that outlined the overall budget for the church. This was 
problematic and alarming because, based on a 2016 annual conference report and filed 
weekly financial reports, the church’s income was nearly $275,000,° yet was delinquent 
in credit and loan payments, and salaries for afterschool program staff was paid late or 


not at all. Upon review, it was discovered that a budget for operation, programming, and 


> Floyd Flake, Elaine McCollins Flake, and Edwin C. Reed, African American Church 
Management Handbook (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2005), 65. 


© Conitras Houston, Annual Pastoral Report (Columbus, GA: self-published, 2016), 1. 
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ministry initiatives was not in place or clearly articulated to church leaders. Therefore, 
the church’s priorities could not be effectively conveyed in initial meetings in the fall of 
2016; the “why” for the church’s development and implementation of new ministries was 
inconsistently articulated or expressed as unknown. It was gathered that the church’s 
strained financial stability was connected to disjointed communication about financial 
needs and the perceived lack of collaborative development of a structured budget. 
With this need identified, Flake, Flake, and Reed’s position about development of 
a church budget is startlingly pertinent. They assert: 
A budget is a guide that helps to manage expenses and revenues in the most 
effective and efficient manner. Budgets should not be viewed merely in terms of 
cold, hard numbers. As noted, they communicate a church’s priorities, but they 
also present an opportunity to evaluate how the church’s priorities are being met. 
A budget...whether comprehensive or for a particular event...is a communication 
tool.” “...a budget contributes to effective planning. It forces people to talk, 
exchange ideas, and if necessary, modify plans.’ 
Flake, Flake, and Reed’s assertion is congruent with my, and the church treasurer’s, 
efforts to strategically communicate the need for a thorough budget encompassing church 
expenditures and the needs of all auxiliaries, boards, and ministries. A stewardship and 
finance committee comprised of intergenerational leaders from the congregation, working 
collectively with the pastor, would address this concern. The task has proven to be 
challenging because the financial documentation from previous years, relating to 
ministries created when the church experienced rapid growth, was not available or 
incomplete. An effective and efficient budget process gleans from previous financial 


records and outcomes from ministry efforts. Planning for the future cannot be done 


without looking at the past. Therefore, the church’s “budget ought to consist in part of an 


7 Flake, Flake, and Reed, African American, 69. 
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organized summary of what the church has done in the past. To do this the church must 


keep careful, detailed records of all income and expenditures.”® Since records were not 
available, development of a church budget was slowed. 

A search for documentation, other than weekly financial sheets, to identify the 
expenditures and income for the afterschool program and summer camp started through 
the Greater Ward Community Development Center commenced. Records for these 
ministries were unavailable. As discussion with officers and church leaders continued, I 
observed a hesitancy to discuss the topic of the previously mentioned ministries because 
there was little support for the development of them. A primary concern for the lack of 
support was the existing financial obligations of the church. 

The afterschool program and summer camp, started under a community 
development non-profit, had initial success. The church purchased a new van to aid with 
transportation of children from schools to the church property for afterschool services. 
Additionally, the salaries and day-to-day expenditures were all covered by income 
generated by weekly tuition. After successes, the attendance at the after-school ministry 
shuttered. Due to this development, monthly van payments, some after school staff 
salaries, and other bills, once addressed by income generated by the after-school 
program, shifted to being addressed with funds from the church’s general account. This 
shift severely strained the financial stability of the church. A meeting was called to 
address the concern about the budget and financial status. The officers were again 
hesitant to discuss it. In a meeting held at a later juncture, the steward board pro-tem and 


church treasurer indicated the hesitancy to discuss the topic is rooted in a long-standing 


8 Flake, Flake, and Reed, African American, 70. 
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feeling of angst associated with discussing money, and specifically with the word 
“budget.” 

As a member, later an officer, and currently as a pastor in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, I have attended and led several meetings to address “the budget.” In 
the AME Church “the budget” is a financial apportionment each church is required to pay 
throughout the year. It is paid quarterly or in halves, or at a specified time prescribed by 
the district’s presiding elder. The apportionment is calculated based on previous annual 
pastoral reports that indicate the number of members (not necessarily active members) 
and funds raised. For Greater Ward Chapel, the history of reporting indicates that it is a 
congregation that has a steady membership and income; therefore, the church is listed as 
one of the “top” churches on the district within its conference. The church’s 
apportionment is $21,170, which is twelve percent of the local district’s apportionment. 

Additionally, the church pays ten percent of the Presiding Elder’s salary. Further, 
because of the church’s consistent payment of the required apportionment and other 
obligations, it is called on to support initiatives and programs outside of these totals. 
Officers and members of the church have expressed resentment at the need for paying 
such a large apportionment amount, so the topic is often discussed with disdain, if openly 
discussed at all. This has led to significant challenges for collaboration with the church’s 
stewardship and finance committee as it relates to communicating openly about an 
accurate yearly operational budget. One and a half years later, the matter was exacerbated 
when I created a proposed budget, listing all salaries, projected expenses, and ministry 
needs, in a church conference. In the days following the meeting, several members 


indicated that this was the first time in years that a proposed budget had been presented to 
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the entire congregation. Additionally, some members indicated they were unaware of the 
salaries, the church’s apportionment, and that the church has debt associated with a loan 
taken out to cover church renovation expenditures. 

For several of the members and officers, the perceived lack of transparency about 
financial matters, and their negative outlook related to the apportionment amount, led 
them to have an apathetic posture towards tithing and overall giving. This had, and has, a 
direct impact on the overall financial stability of the church because payments for church 
utility bills, apportionment, and, at times, salaries of staff are delayed. Attempts to 
address the financial situation have been made, yet the consistent obligation for 
apportionment and loan payments, as well as the ever-present reality of pastoral change, 
have proven to be burdensome. Further, ministry efforts have been protracted because 
much of the church’s financial resources are siphoned out to address conference and 
episcopal district obligations that are not related to the GWCAMEC’s local community 
ministry goals. 

These matters have grieved many of the church leaders. Frustrated with the 
weighty financial obligations, along with the loss of a perceived vibrant ministry, the 
trauma of a beloved pastor being appointed to another church, and strained interpersonal 
relationships, most members are active as dutiful church goers, yet are conditionally 
present for the church community. There is initial availability to one another when aiding 
each other with the losses, but the attending is not prolonged. I have observed that most 
members choose to address their grief and loss outside of the church, or alone. Many of 
them are pained and traumatized by the financial situation of the church, abrupt changes 


in their personal lives, and the sharp disruption caused by the handling of itinerant 
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pastoral appointments. Rev. Dr. Elaine Flake describes the latter as “violent”? to both the 
church and the itinerant pastor because, in most cases, pastoral appointment is unknown 
until shortly before it announced, and the swift change punctures developing trust and 
severs relational bonds. Currently, there is not a ministry within the church that can aid 
members as they navigate the waves of emotions associated with differing forms of grief. 
At GWCAMEC, there is a relevant need for the church as a congregation care 
ministry, with special attention paid to healing church hurt and grief. As indicated earlier, 
many of the church members were devasted by the former pastor being moved to another 
church, which reopened wounds of abandonment and mistrust. The wounds were salved 
while the church experienced growth and adulation for the development of new 
ministries, yet the antiseptic served as only topical pain relief. Tensions caused by 
unresolved familial issues, disagreements about ministry development and 
implementation, allegiances to pastors over parish, and deep-seated resentments have 
handicapped consistent growth and contaminated the sacred space created for healing. 
The village concept has been strained and hinders the development of the church. 
Rev. Dr. Edward P. Wimberly, former professor of Pastor Care at The 
Interdenominational Theological Center, asserts that “the village, a close-knit and 
nurturing community, is essential to our pilgrimage in the world.”!° The village construct 
at the church has been damaged and needs repair. Observed influential groups, consisting 


of family members, and those close to the family, that have fractured lines of 


° Elaine McCollins Flake, “Preaching and Leadership That Shapes Culture,” Shiloh Baptist 
Church, Plainfield, NJ, October 11, 2022. 


‘0 Edward P. Wimberly, Relational Refugees: Alienation and Reincorporation in African 
American Churches and Communities (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 16. 
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communication, thus their interactions seldom move beyond simple pleasantries. Once 
strong, nurturing relationships that were anchored to ancestral and community ties are 
suffering because some members have chosen to distance themselves spiritually and 
emotionally. 

The emotional distancing, in some instances, has led to long-standing, and some 
new, members to feel disconnected from the church community as a whole; they find 
connection to specific members, sub-groups, or ministries. The choice to distance finds 
residence in the desire to remain safe and to build smaller intra-communities that produce 
familiar feelings of comfort. This action aligns with Dr. Wimberley’s notion of 
“relational refugees.” He contends that relational refugees are people who “cut 
themselves off from the community...they are fleeing former relationships in the pursuit 
of what they consider higher values. Perhaps the relationships in which they were 
involved did not produce the kinds of rewards that they have come to expect.”'' He 
further asserts “...relational refugees suddenly find themselves adrift in life without an 
anchor or a life jacket.” ! 

Dr. Wimberly’s assertions describe the position of members that sporadically 
convey instances of being victims of “church hurt.” They have reported their feelings to 
specific church leaders that have been hesitant to take steps to address the concerns that 
have been expressed. The feelings of hurt have fueled cycles of inconsistent support of 
ministries and programs, poor communication, and conditional forgiveness. Some 


members’ consistent identification as victims of an offense has protracted their mental, 


'l Wimberly, Relational Refugees, 22. 


2 Wimberly, Relational Refugees, 22. 
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spiritual, and emotional well-being, and impeded growth in the church community. Roy 
M. Oswald and Arland Jacobson posit that “clinging to victimhood may blind us to the 
humanity of other, to their pain and their struggles. It can destroy empathy and make 
forgiveness almost impossible.”!* They offer this as they discuss emotional intelligence, 
which they define as “the ability to control one’s emotions...not to put a damper on them, 
but to be able to use emotions constructively to achieve desired goals and to form strong, 
positive relationships.” '4 

The relationships of members, while not all strained, are hampered because of the 
unwillingness to address emotions and work toward forgiveness. A congregational care 
ministry, focused on forgiveness, healthy grieving, and healing, will be beneficial in the 
church’s viability and effectiveness in community involvement and influence. This hope 
is congruent with Oswald’s and Jacobson’s assertion about their aspirations for 
congregations. They espouse: “It is our hope that congregations in the future will focus 
more intentionally on forgiveness and cultivating a culture of forgiveness. Not only 
would that lead to healthier congregations, but it would also be an important contribution 


to civic life in the communities that they serve.” 


Ministry Journey 
In October 2016, I was appointed pastor of GWCAMEC. Prior to this 


appointment, I served as pastor of St. Paul AME Church (AMEC) in Dallas, Georgia. St. 


'3 Roy M. Oswald and Arland Jacobson, The Emotional Intelligence of Jesus: Relational Smarts 
for Religious Leaders (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2015), 98. 


'4 Oswald and Jacobson, Emotional Intelligence, 4. 


'S Oswald and Jacobson, Emotional Intelligence, 99. 
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Paul AMEC was by first pastoral appointment. I served there for six years. My 


appointment to St. Paul AMEC was not expected. The same night I was ordained as an 
itinerant deacon in the AME Church in the Sixth Episcopal District’s Atlanta North 
Georgia Conference, I was casually informed that I would be “sent” to St. Paul AMEC. 
The information was received as I walked with my family out of the sanctuary where the 
ordination service was held. 

The shock of the conditional appointment was so profound. It was startling 
because I excitedly anticipated serving in an ordained ministerial role at my home church, 
First AME (FAME) Church. The opportunity to serve as supply pastor of St. Paul AME 
meant that I would only serve at my home church as an ordained minister for one 
Sunday. I was delighted by the challenge before me, while simultaneously being afraid, 
confused, and grief-stricken. The abruptness of the change in my ministerial vocation 
jarred me mentally, emotionally, and spiritually. So many of my peers, family, and 
friends, were happy for me. I did not have the language to articulate how I felt. Now I 
know that I was traumatized by the sudden shift, and I felt alone while trying to manage 
the new phase of my life. 

This new phase was approached with gladness and humility. I had the support of 
my home church, but I lacked a direct ecclesiastical figure to help me in the process. 
While serving as an officer at FAME Church, I was blessed with leadership that was 
compassionate, innovative, and structured. My first AME pastor was Rev. E. Earl 
McCloud. My wife and I joined the church a few weeks after our wedding in May 1999 
and were actively engaged in ministry. Rev. McCloud appointed me a steward in the 


church, a position that I loved and was humbled to serve in. 
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As I learned the structure of the AME Church, I did not understand the role of 


Bishop. Rev. McCloud was campaigning to be elected a bishop when we joined the 
church in 1999. His campaign was not successful in 2000. He ran for bishop again and 
was elected and consecrated a bishop in the AME Church in 2004. I was ecstatic about 
his elevation, yet I was unsure what that meant for our church. I did not know what it 
meant for me either as I wrestled with a call to ministry beyond the role of a steward. 
Bishop McCloud was appointed to an episcopal district in Africa. As he started the new 
journey as bishop in the AME Church, I did not have access to him in the way I needed 
him as I grappled the spiritual tugging I experienced. His departure was difficult to 
process, and I grieved it. I did so in isolation though. My wife is a lifelong AME Church 
member, so she was abreast of the appointment of new pastors and assignment of 
bishops. This was my first experience with pastoral change. I did not accept Bishop 
McCloud’s departure and I was not prepared for the grief associated with it. 

Our new pastor was appointed in the Fall of 2004. My wife and I were now the 
parents of two toddlers, and I was more strongly feeling a call to pastoral ministry. As I 
prayed for clarity, I was not supported by my pastor. He was not present as I sought 
assistance with answering my call. As I became more focused on listening to the spirit of 
God, my pastor began to experience many failures in his ministry and personal life. He 
mishandled pastoral care needs of his church leaders, disregarded meetings, and had a 
poor attitude when the church leaders made efforts to assist him with the transition into 
the pastoral role at FAME Church. His poor management of the missteps, especially 


those at the church, were compounded by denials and unwillingness to address mounting 
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concerns. This led to an exodus of the cadre of ministers that were on staff at the church, 
resignation of officers, and for me, a sense of abandonment. 

I answered the call to ministry in September 2007 and was immediately thrust 
into performing ministerial duties that I was not prepared for or approved to do because I 
was not ordained clergy. I was tasked with leading worship experiences as the worship 
leader, praying during worship, and occasionally preaching during early morning worship 
experiences. At times, handling the sacraments for communion. I went through the Board 
of Examiners without any pastoral guidance. I learned protocols, denominational 
doctrine, and order of worship by watching and listening. As the tenure of the senior 
pastor continued to be dogged by his personal matters, I watched and listened to the 
members. 

I learned to discern when to engage as a developing ministry leader and when to 
remain as the quiet observer. This skill was helpful then, and it continues to be beneficial 
now. I felt alone in the early stages of moving toward ordained ministry. Many of my 
colleagues were being nurtured in ways that I was not. I was gaining valuable tangible 
ministry skills, but the tutelage from a seasoned ministry leader was lacking. My pastor 
made efforts to acquiesce to the requests of members he thought influential enough to 
help him stave off appointment to a different church. The efforts were futile. The church 
was not growing, and I knew I was not growing as I should have been under his 
leadership either. I continued to observe how he managed the church and learned an 
important lesson: “A leader is not called to make people happy but to make people 
better.””!© 


‘6 Dan Reiland, Amplified Leadership: Five Practices to Establish Influence, Build People, and 
Impact Other for a Lifetime (Lake Mary, FL: Charisma House, 2011), 3. 
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Understanding this lesson was aided by patiently waiting for God to work at 


FAME Church, and in me. As another pastoral change occurred, and I continued in the 
Board of Examiners, a spiritual maturity developed. I began to embrace my spiritual 
giftedness, long suffering being one, as I matriculated on the ministerial journey. I made 
intentional efforts to “live in the spirit” (Gal. 5:22). This centered me as new leadership 
of FAME Church made changes to accommodate new ministry endeavors. The 
environment began to change for the better. Then, in May 2009, I was ordained an 
itinerant elder in the AME church and immediately appointed to a church. I was ready to 
serve in my home church as ordained clergy, but the opportunity did not happen. I was to 
report to my first appointment the following week. The hastiness of the pastoral 
appointment was stunning. Again, a pastoral shift had affected me. This time it was my 
appointment to a church, and I was not ready. 

May 30, 2010, changed my life drastically. I was now a pastor. My wife and I had 
three children. Our finances were strained, and we were still trying to make sense of the 
feelings we had about a family planning decision. We were grieving our choice and the 
move from our home church. Yet, we looked at this appointment as an opportunity to 
serve and grow. At St. Paul AME Church in Dallas, Georgia, we did just that. The church 
had five active members when we arrived. The apportionment had not been paid in years. 
The presiding elder’s salary had not been paid in months. The church needed a roof. The 
salary for the pastor was set at one hundred and fifty dollars before my appointment and 
was not guaranteed to be available. With these challenges before us, we forged ahead. 

At St. Paul AME Church I matured as a man, husband, father, and minister. The 


congregation was nurturing and welcoming. They were honest with me when I made 
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mistakes, and compassionately and patiently walked with me as I improved as a pastor. 
Together we grew spiritually, numerically, and financially. We were doing well, yet my 
personal life was rocked. In October 2015, my brother, Willie, died. He was found at the 
bottom of a pool. His sudden, tragic death devastated me. The shock of his death was, 
and still is, a loss that damaged my soul. I remember having a very brief cry when I 
received the news of his death from our father. He was weary, so I restricted my grieving 
process to being present for him, then for my sister, wife, and children. I locked the 
emotions I had associated with his death away. I was crushed. 

His death left me reeling and angry. I traveled back home to Miami for his 
homegoing and assumed the role of big brother, the pastor. Everyone needed me to be 
strong. I was broken inside, but I did not express it. My pain and grief were compounded 
months after his death when my sister and stepmother spread my brother’s ashes in the 
water without inviting me. I was hurt. This ritual would have been comforting to me, but 
I was not included. The suddenness of my brother’s death changed me. Dr. Elisabeth 
Kiibler-Ross and David Kessler, in On Grief And Grieving: Finding the Meaning of Grief 
Through the Five Stages of Loss share that “death is the hardest to comprehend without 
any forewarning.”'’ They further espouse that “in sudden death, the denial will be longer 
and deeper. The suddenness thrusts us into a new, abnormal world.”!® 

My life was forever changed by Willie’s death. Ministry obligations kept me 
busy, so I compartmentalized my grief and served the church. One year later, on October 


15, 2016, I was informed that I would be reappointed to another church. I was not 


'7 Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross and David Kessler, On Grief and Grieving: Finding the Meaning of 
Grief Through the Five Stages of Loss (New York, NY: Scribner, 2005), 195. 


'8 Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 195. 
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prepared, but itinerant ministry is what I was called to. I cried as I told the people of St. 


Paul AME that I was leaving. An officer, that I had informed of the re-appointment news 
prior to the announcement date, stepped in and spoke for me. I, along with my wife, told 
my children. They were stunned and openly wept. This was the church of their early 
spiritual formation. It was tough. On October 23, 2016, I was appointed pastor of Greater 
Ward Chapel AME Church (GWCAMEC), Columbus, GA. 

I brought to the context a desire to continue to grow the ministries they had. I 
carried with me an expectation to develop as a pastor and preacher. Also, tethered to me 
was the unresolved grief of abrupt changes that affected me tremendously. The trauma 
and grief were tucked away, so I assumed the posture of servant-leader purposed to 
enhance the ministry at GWCAMEC. The context was welcoming, yet their need for 
healing and grief relief were present from onset. 

I entered GWCAMEC purposed to preach, teach, and lead in the spirit of God. Dr. 
Howard Thurman espouses that “the central discipline of our purposes is prayer.’”!” So, 
prayer had kept me grounded and attuned to God as I have connected with GWCAMEC. 
It quiets my mind and spirit that at times is humming with tunes of melancholy. I find 
refuge in Dr. Thurmond’s words as he speaks of what prayer is. He shares this thought: 
“Tn the first place, prayer...means the method by which the individual makes his way to 
the temple of quiet within his own spirit and the activity of his spirit within its walls. 
Prayer is not only the participation in communication with God in the encounter of 


religious experience, but it is also the ‘readying’ of the spirit for such communication.””° 


'9 Howard Thurman, The Creative Encounter (Richmond, VA: Friends United, 1954), 33. 
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Dr. Thurmond’s words resonate because they speak to a readying for God to speak. At 
GWCAMEC, God readied us for journey of exposing our pain and grief so that together 


we can enter the sacred space of healing. 


Synergy 

In Ambiguous Loss: Learning to Live with Unresolved Grief, Dr. Pauline Boss 
speaks of the ambiguity of loss and the confusion that accompanies it. She espouses that: 

The confusion freezes the grieving process. People plummet from hope to 

hopelessness and back again. Depression, anxiety, and somatic illnesses often set 

in. The symptoms affect the individuals first, but can radiate in a ripple effect that 

impacts the whole family, as people are ignored or, worse yet, abandoned. Family 

members can become so preoccupied with the loss that they withdraw from one 

another. The family becomes a system with nobody in it.”! 
Dr. Boss’s words resonate because they fittingly describe what GWCAME and I share, a 
need to address complicated, unresolved grief, and loss. Considering the interrelatedness 
of the rapid pivots in my personal and professional relationships, uncommunicated 
feelings of loss associated with some poor life choices, and the significant trauma of my 
brother’s death with the abrupt pastoral changes, lack of attending to interpersonal losses, 
unsettling financial status, and limited engagement with community members to address 
manifestations of grief, a clear synergistic theme surface. There is a need to address 
unresolved grief within a communal setting. 

In the community, room is available for grief to be conveyed and healing can take 


place. Henri Nouwen’s words provide clarity about cultivating a space to heal. He 


espouses: 


71 Pauline Boss, Ambiguous Loss: Learning to Live with Unresolved Grief (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2000), 11. 
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I think by no other way than to find the courage to enter into the core of our 

own existence and become familiar with the complexities of our own inner lives. 
As soon as we feel at home in our own house, discover the dark corners as well as 
the light spots, the closed doors as well as the drafty rooms, our confusion will 
evaporate, our anxiety will diminish, and we will become capable of creative 
work. The key word here is ‘articulation’. Those who can articulate the 
movements of their inner lives, who can give names to their varied experiences, 
need no longer be victims of themselves, but are able slowly and consistently to 
remove obstacles that prevent the spirit from entering.” 


The space to heal is not confined to physical space. It moves beyond that to encompass 
the recesses of the soul and mind. “The community can be the holding space for most of 
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our painful stories”~’ and expressions of grief as an “intentional focus of the entire 


congregation.””4 


Conclusion 

With this synergy identified, a project has been developed to research the 
importance of communal grieving practices and rituals in church communities. The 
project, Grieving and Growing Together: The Significance of Relationship and Ritual in 
a Model on Congregational Communal Grief Practices, seeks to provide data to support 
the development and implementation of a grief support ministry, while training church 
leaders about grief and grief support in a communal setting. The project was undergirded 
by biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundation chapters. All 
foundation chapters provide research to support the necessity for rituals for grieving and 


community support in the processes for grieving. 


>? Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (New York, NY: 
Image Doubleday, 1979), 42. 


3 Francis Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow: Rituals of Renewal and the Sacred Work of Grief 
(Berkeley, CA: North Atlantic Books, 2015), 40. 


4 Oswald and Jacobson, Emotional Intelligence, 99. 
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The biblical foundation, Judges 11:34-40 introduce the topic of grief, communal 


grief support, and the importance of exercised agency in the grieving process. These 
themes will be prevalent throughout the presentation of the project’s foundations. 
Additionally, Dr. Elisabeth Ktibler-Ross’ Five Stage of Loss model will be the theory 
utilized in teaching and preaching series. The biblical text and Dr. Kitibler-Ross’ model 
provide a framework for practical exploration into the need for communal grieving 
practices. Currently, mental health and wellness is a prevailing topic of discussion in 
communities of color. As they are discussed, the relevancy of grief support should be 
noted. This project endeavors to explore the importance of communal grieving spaces 
and how intentionally trained church leaders can assist with the grief support program 


implementation. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The inevitability of trauma and the grief that resides with individuals affected by 
traumatic events is present in intimate intrafamilial spaces and in the communal gathering 
of churches. The grief, inclusive of mourning and lamenting, associated with disruption 
of the familiar can be debilitating. Daily we observe people grieving occurrences of death 
of loved ones, fractured friendships, losses of employment, unexpected leadership 
changes, disappointments of unmet goals, and futures made impotent because of the 
decisions of others. Of these listed examples of traumatic experience, the latter is one that 
aligns with the weighty life circumstance of the nameless daughter of an esteemed leader 
that is listed among the faith heroes of the Bible. The life of the daughter of Jephthah, the 
Gileadite military leader and commander, becomes consumed with grief because of a 
fatalistic vow her father made to God; her life circumstance pivots from celebrating her 
father’s return from battle and successful defeat of the Ammonites to a treacherous 
episode filled with displaced anger, blaming, denial, and deafening silence of God. 

Yet, Jephthah’s daughter’s response to the tragic vow he made to God is a 
response of courage and faith in the face of trauma and grief; it is a response that is an 
example of exercised agency, albeit limited, that creates space to discuss unresolved 


grief, the essential need for communal grieving practices, and the establishment of ritual 
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to aid in the grieving process. Her response is bold and vital. As she is supported by her 


companions, she lives and instructs through the grieving process. 

Judges 11:34-40 is a troubling and complex text. Encapsulated in the verses are a 
myriad of depictions of grief and grief responses which are similar to the stages of grief 
developed by Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross and offered in her book, On Death and Dying.' 
Kiibler-Ross proposed five stages of grief as a response to the experience of loss; they are 
denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance.” The main characters in Judges 
11:34-40, Jephthah and his daughter, vacillate through these stages; Jephthah with his 
denial that his only child is the “whatever” to be sacrificed in response to his vow to God, 
followed by his anger and blaming of his daughter because of the distress she has caused 
him by exiting their home to celebrate his victory over the Ammonites (Jdg. 11:31). 
Jephthah’s daughter then chooses to accept her fate as a sacrificial offering to God, and, 
along with her friends, has a period of grief and mourning in anticipation of being 
sacrificed while still being a virgin, with hopes, future, legacy, and lineage unfulfilled. 

Kiibler-Ross’ model for grief was developed to describe the stages of grief for a 
person who was dying, processing the anticipatory moments before their inevitable death. 
Kiibler-Ross’ stages of loss have since been utilized to help people process loss of loved 
ones, employment, friendship, opportunity, and in the context of church, effective 
itinerant pastors. The loss of someone or something of value causes disruption and 
grieving the loss can be suffocatingly debilitating. How grief is processed is not 


monolithic. There is no correct way to grieve, and the stages of grief are not linear; 


' Elizabeth Ktibler-Ross and David Kessler, On Grief and Grieving: Finding the Meaning of Grief 
Through the Five Stages of Loss (New York, NY: Scribner, 2005). 


? Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 7-24. 
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therefore, it is vital to provide room for the grief-stricken to wrestle in the space 
appropriate to their feelings. Between bargaining and acceptance, there is tension 
wrapped in “Why?’ and “How?” Tensions that can be seen in Jephthah’s daughter’s 
sealed fate, why Jephthah’s vow was made, why she chose to respond in the manner she 
did, and why God is silent. While these types of questions may not directly correlate to 
individuals or families that are grieving, they do provide a landscape to discuss the 
tension of the shadowy unknown of mourning. 

Gleaned from Kiibler-Ross’ work, grief stages have been identified, but the 
groundswell of emotions related to trauma and loss, can be overwhelming, especially 
when the process is engaged in isolation without the support of community. Jephthah’s 
daughter and her friends show that the rugged terrain of grief is made less debilitating 
when traversed with community. Jephthah’s daughter is an example of a trauma-impacted 
person, with little cultural authority, making choice to invite others into the sacred space 
of unimaginable anticipatory grief, thus providing a model for effective communal 
grieving practice. Jephthah’s daughter’s request to have her friends accompany her in the 
mountains as she grieves the reality of dying a virgin is powerfully instructive as it 
illustrates agency and a willing dependence on God and community. 

The concept of community in the context of Judges was broad, consisting of 
several variables such as tribes, tribal coalitions, confederations, and nomadic movement. 
Paul Hanson indicates that: 

Community in the Bible is a complex subject, amenable to no simple definition. 

The notion of community not only went through an evolution under the influence 

of both internal factors and foreign pressures, but frequently competing notions of 

community coexisted, vying for the allegiance of the people. Another factor 


complicates the subject. Israel began as a sacral community, that is, as a people 
organized tribally under the God Yahweh; with the introduction of kingship, 
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however, tribal-theocratic structures gave way to the more secular structures of 
empire. The Yahwistic community therefore was obliged to assume the more 
modest status of a voluntary association within the larger society.* 


Furthering his thought, specifically about Theocratic Unity and the characteristics of 
community, Hanson states: 


Bits and pieces gleaned from extrabiblical epigraphic sources can be combined 
with central themes found in Israel’s epic as preserved in the Pentateuch to 
produce the following reconstruction of the origins of tribal Israel...Earliest Israel 
appears out of the earliest traditions of the Bible as a loosely confederated group 
of tribes whose unity centered around a common story featuring the God Yahweh 
as the central actor. The most likely source of Israel’s community structure of 
tribal organization around the kinsman deity is its ancestral prehistory in Canaan. 
But the earliest hymnic/epic compositions of the people Israel indicate that the 
model was infused with a new narrative content and tied to a new divine epithet 
by subsequent events, namely the story of deliverance from the Egyptian pharaoh 
effected by the God Yahweh...Reciting the story of deliverance became the 
central cult-act of the People Israel. The substitution of an epic in the place of the 
cult-myth common to most other ANE cultures had a dramatic effect on the 
community ideals that emerged among the new tribal confederacy. The rules 
governing the life of the community, though in part drawn from the common 
traditions of the pervading culture, increasingly included guidelines inferred from 
the epic of Yahweh’s gracious deliverance. An open-ended, historical 
consciousness challenged the more static values of mythopoeic cultures. Ideals 
and institutions began to take shape that drew their motivation from “Yahweh 
who brought you out from the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” These 
ideals and institutions were mixed, to be sure, with those of the environment, as 
illustrated by the earliest collection of laws in the Bible, the book of the Covenant 
(Exod 20:21—23:19). The chief characteristics of Israelite community during the 
tribal period (i.e., the period of the Judges) can be summarized thus: 


-First, the basic unit of community was the extended family under the pater 
familias, with each family in turn fitting into the larger clan and tribe. 


-Second, within this patriarchal structure, the status of women was defined by male 
property rights. 


-Third, ancient kinship patterns made the tribes resistant to urban-based 
monarchies and their tendency to aggrandize at the expense of small farmers and 
pastoralists. 


3 Paul D. Hanson, “Community: Old Testament,” ed. David Noel Freedman, The Anchor Yale 
Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 1099. 
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-Fourth, the autonomy preserved by the individual tribes was qualified by 
acknowledgement of the sovereignty of the God Yahweh. Therefore, on the level 
of cult the Israelite tribes were forged into a theocratic unity within two contexts: 
in annual pilgrimage festivals celebrating the common epic of divine deliverance, 
and in war construed in sacral terms. 


-Fifth, innovations inspired by the epic tradition coexisted with practices and 
values drawn from the Canaanite environment, just as the worship of Yahweh was 
practiced alongside of the rituals of the Baal cult (cf. the Baal names recurring in 
the book of Judges and the cult background reflected by the Gideon story in 
Judges 8). 


-Sixth, the survival and growth of the Yahwistic community in the period of the 
tribal league seems to be attributable to the religious power inherent in the 
confession of the God who delivered Hebrew slaves and to the ability of those 
committed to that confession to extrapolate from this context institutions, 
practices, and laws that reaffirmed some and challenged other antecedent 
religious and social structures and values. Among these antecedent structures and 
values were the ideal of the nahdla, i.e., the divinely guaranteed right of each 
family to use of a designated plot of land in perpetuity; protection of vulnerable 
classes like the alien, the creditor, the widow, and the orphan; the ongoing reform 
of common law on the basis of the epic, as seen for example in the extension of 
manumission to women (cf. Exod 21:1—11 with Deut 15:12—18) and the 
proscription of slavery in Leviticus 25. 


-Seventh, the most serious structural weakness of the league appeared in the form 
of centrifugal tendencies, fed by the autonomism of the tribes, that threatened to 
overwhelm the sense of unity essential for defense against hostile neighbors. 
Judges 5 mentions simultaneously both the tribes responding to the call to militia 
duty and those failing to respond to the muster, bearing witness to that weakness. 
Likewise, the ambiguous last verse of the book of Judges: “In those days there 
was no king in Israel; everyone did what was right in their own eyes.” Israel’s 
destiny-ridden response to the structural weakness of tribal-based community was 
monarchy.* 


Hanson’s assertion the biblical communities were complex because of evolution 


of internal and external occurrences, while God was involved in the functions of their 


growth, may shed light on the complexity in defining community in the contemporary 


sense. Community can look different as contexts change; its members have unique 


nuances, gifts, personalities, struggles, traumas, intra-familial relationships, and abilities 
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to cope; therefore, the mechanisms to build it and strengthen it must depend on the 
community’s willingness to trust in God’s intimacy and guidance while intentionally 
seeking to be supportive as evolution continues to take place. 

Jephthah’s daughter intentionally creates community as she engages the grieving 
process, embracing the disorienting bereavement of her pending death. Her community 
provides support in the challenging time. She does not resign into the space of believing a 
personal relationship with God is the only sustaining force when unimaginable 
anticipatory grief or traumatic loss is present. This is not accurate or holistically 
affirming. In 2 Corinthians 1:3-4, Apostle Paul offers that God is the “God of all 
consolation, who consoles us in all our affliction, so that we may be able to console those 
who are in any affliction with the consolation with which we ourselves are consoled by 
God.” 

The “consolation” given to us by God is profound and paramount; it is necessary 
for all participants in the community because each person is comforted by God and can 
extend and receive comfort when needed. Consolation from God is instructive as it 
teaches the compassionate, reciprocal exercise of holding comforting space in times of 
loss; in this space we can begin to grasp that “on some level, we are waiting for the 
village to appear so we can fully acknowledge our sorrows.”° 

Inconsistent engagement of consoling practices after funerals and outside the 
cultural and contextual grieving time frames, is evidenced at Greater Ward Chapel 
African Methodist Church (GWCAMEC), Columbus, Georgia. Therefore, a model is 
needed to assist the church and community to embrace communal grieving practices. The 


> Francis Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow: Rituals of Renewal and the Sacred Work of Grief 
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church is not devoid of care or concern for the bereaved; there is an established culture 
within the one hundred twenty-five-year-old congregation that finds joy in service and 
works. Yet, there is an observed level of hurt and unresolved grief that stifles 
reconciliatory efforts, and consistent comforting when grief is present. 

The new mantra, “Greater Together,” presented four years ago, is slowly being 
realized among the members and in established and new ministries. There is a hope, by 
members, that GWCAMEC will continue to grow greatly, with togetherness. A sustained 
and healthy growth will only be achieved if togetherness is practiced in every area of the 
church community, inclusive of grief support. Considering the current culture of 
GWCAMEC and the response of the nameless daughter in Judges chapter eleven, the 
goal of this chapter is to present a biblical foundation for my project that will address the 
importance of communal grieving practices in churches and communities. 

My hypothesis for the project is: If the leadership at Greater Ward AME Church 
participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported by a teaching, and 
preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information necessary to create a 
grief support ministry. This research seeks to undergird this hypothetical assertion by 
exegeting Judges chapter eleven, with special focus on verses thirty-four through forty. In 
the exegetical process, the pericope will be introduced; the introduction will be followed 
by a delve into the chapter’s literary elements, authorship and date, and political, social, 
and cultural norms. After these movements, a word study will be engaged. Finally, a 
conclusion will be provided to finalize the careful consideration of the selected biblical 


text that will offer insights on how nameless young women help us grasp the power of 
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choice, communal support, and establishment of ritual when unimaginable grief is 


present. 


Exegesis 


Judges 11:34-40 


Then Jephthah came to his home at Mizpah; and there was his daughter coming 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dancing. She was his only child; he had no 
son or daughter except her. When he saw her, he tore his clothes, and said, “Alas, 
my daughter! You have brought me very low; you have become the cause of great 
trouble to me. For I have opened my mouth to the LORD, and I cannot take back 
my vow.” She said to him, “My father, if you have opened your mouth to 

the LORD, do to me according to what has gone out of your mouth, now that 

the LoRD has given you vengeance against your enemies, the Ammonites.” And 
she said to her father, “Let this thing be done for me: Grant me two months, so 
that I may go and wander on the mountains, and bewail my virginity, my 
companions and I.” “Go,” he said and sent her away for two months. So, she 
departed, she and her companions, and bewailed her virginity on the mountains. 
At the end of two months, she returned to her father, who did with her according 
to the vow he had made. She had never slept with a man. So there arose an 
Israelite custom that for four days every year the daughters of Israel would go out 
to lament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite (Jdg. 11:34-40). 


In this biblical foundation, we find the account of Jephthah victoriously returning from 
war with the Ammonites. Upon return, he is greeted ceremoniously by his only child, his 
daughter. This engagement of celebration quickly ends when Jephthah’s vow to Yahweh 
for victory in battle now becomes reality; his daughter must die, she must be sacrificed in 
response to his vow. Jephthah’s words “If you will give Ammonites into my hand, then 
whoever comes out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return victorious from 
the Ammonites, shall be the Lord’s, to be offered up by me as a burnt offering” (Jdg. 
11:30-31) are unsolicited, and at odds with other judges’ matriculation into battle against 


oppressive Canaanite regimes. As disturbing as this vow is, it contrasts with Jephthah’s 
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daughter’s agency and traumatic event response; hers is one that provides instruction on 
how, in response to trauma, choosing to grieve in community is profound. Her friends 
chose as well; they chose to accompany her as she grieves the prospect of dying a virgin. 

At the onset of the pericope, the matter of Jephthah’s troubling vow is upon the 
reader. Mining Jephthah’s development may provide insight into who he is; it may 
provide a lens into his intention. Jephthah is a son of Gilead. Scholars debate if he’s the 
son of aman named Gilead or a son of the region of Gilead. The New Bible Commentary 
suggests “Gilead is here a person’s name, in contrast to 10:17 and elsewhere,’”® while The 
International Critical Commentary suggest “Gilead is the name of a region or of its 
population (5:17), not of a man.” 

In either sense, the reader can gather that Jephthah was a Gileadite. He was also 
“the son of a harlot® that was driven from the home of his father by the elders (Jdg. 11:7) 
because he was an illegitimate child; he was not the son of his father’s wife. He was 
expelled and abandoned. The writer of Judges chapter eleven does not explore how these 
events impacted Jephthah. We are left in the tension of not knowing how, or if, Jephthah 
grieved the trauma of severed community ties. 

It is possible to surmise by his immediate action, that he creates community for 
himself. After being shunned and banished, Jephthah finds residence in Tob and leads a 


band of misfits. Like Abimelech (Jdg. 9:4) and David (1 Sam. 22:1—2), Jephthah becomes 
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a brigand chief.’ He is a successful military leader, and after a period, he is requested to 
return to his homeland, by the elders, when Israel is preparing for battle with the 
Ammonites. Jephthah, the “mighty warrior,” the once banished “bastard” son, is now 
called to lead Gilead in battle because they need him (Jdg. 11:1). He negotiates terms for 
his return and is offered, and accepts, the twin role of tribal leader and military 
commander (11:8-11). The bargain thus struck was formally ratified in a ceremony held 
at Mizpah....”!° 

After attempts to stave off battle with the Ammonites did not materialize, “the 
spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah...” (Jdg. 11:29) in preparation for battle. As with 
other judges in the “cycles” format, Yahweh’s spirit came as a covering and guarantee 
that Israel would be delivered from oppression. Jephthah should be satisfied with this, yet 
he was not. Due to his militaristic and governmental ambition, along with being 
stigmatized by his people'! because he was the “son of a harlot,” Jephthah engages the 
Lord (Jdg. 11:1). Verse thirty records “the first and only time in which the man speaks 
directly to God himself.”!? Jephthah makes a vow to Yahweh to sacrifice “whoever” 
comes out of his home if he is victorious in battle with the Ammonites. 

Jephthah’s “vow is without parallel in the book or the Bible and is unique within 


the Jephthah narrative itself’!> and “despite his confident final declaration to the 
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Ammonites, “Let the LORD, the Judge decide!” (v. 27), and despite his divine endowment 


with the Spirit, a fact recognized by his troops, he remained insecure about the way in 
which Yahweh would adjudicate.”!* Jephthah’s vow was no ordinary vow. It explicitly 
pledged a burnt offering (v. 31b) but did not specify the victim, only how it would be 
identified: ‘whatever [or whoever] comes out ...’ (v. 31a). The wording was ambiguous 
and put all the inhabitants of Jephthah’s house at risk.”'> Scholars indicate “his vow arose 
from a syncretistic religious environment.”'® They make the point that “at this time the 
Israelites worshiped Milkom, the Ammonite god, and Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, 
whose leaders are known to have sacrificed children (2 Kgs 3:27). 

One should not expect too much from this man, who made a name for himself as 
a brigand in the hills of Gilead. It is conceivable that in his travels he had many contacts 
and had learned much from the neighboring/oppressing Ammonites.!” Yet, “human 
sacrifice was practiced at that time, though it was abhorred by the Hebrews and 
prohibited in the Mosaic law (Lv. 18:21; cf. Ex. 13:13).”!® The vow took place at 
Mizpah; it was a place/name connected with several biblical sites in and around Palestine. 
The toponym, deriving from the root sph meaning “to guard,” or “to watch,” suggests the 


location at a site of a military outpost, observatory, or “watchtower.”!” It presents as a 
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place of refuge, yet Dr. Lisa Weaver posits the “watchtower,” the place “to guard,” was 
not the place that provided safety for Jephthah’s daughter.”° 

After victory over the Ammonites, Jephthah returns home and his only child, his 
daughter exits the home with tambourine and dancing, ready to celebrate the occasion. 
Jephthah’s daughter is the “whatever” that exits the home and Jephthah becomes 
overwhelmed with grief and anger, tears his clothing, and blames his daughter for his 
distress. His daughter has done nothing wrong, so his anger is misplaced. Intra-biblical 
texts support the right and customary response of women to celebrate the victory of men 
in battle. “The author depicts the scene with great vividness; cf. 4:22; 5:25ff—With 
tambourines and choral dances as the women met David, 1 S. 18:6f. (cf. 21:11; 29:5), or 
as Miriam celebrated the overthrow of Egypt at the Red Sea, Ex. 15:20f.”?! Jephthah’s 
daughter’s celebration is circumvented by sorrow; and her response to her father’s vow is 
obedience. 

For some this is troublesome. Her obedience to the vow, her response “do to me 
according to what has gone out of your mouth” may present as acquiescing to the 
patriarchal context in which she lives. Yet there is room to discuss her choice to accept 
fate and the process which she will engage to process the levity of her grief. She requests 
time to mourn, with her friends, in the mountains. This act was powerful because, as Dr. 
Renita Weems says, “a woman in culture where women were without voice and 


autonomy, maybe Jephthah’s daughter was powerless to avert what was about to happen 
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to her, but she did show remarkable resolve in her decision to design her own 


memorial.” 


“In going to the mountains, Jephthah’s daughter wanted to change her loneliness 


to solitude, to feel free...for the first time, and to experience the support of her friends.” 


She went to the mountains, to lament to the Lord; her lament presupposes that she had 
experiences of intimacy with God in the past.** Judette A. Gallares offers this thought: 


In lament, “one prays to God so intensely that one spills out to God one’s raw 
feelings, questions, and doubts hoping to understand the incomprehensibility of 
one’s suffering. Even if no divine answer comes, the very act of crying out to God 
in lamentation re-establishes lines of communication in prayer and satisfies our 
human need to be heard even if God seems to be silent.” 


Wrestling with her fate, grief, choice, and the silence of God was not done alone; her 
“companions,” her friends, were with her. This establishment of communal bonding in 
grief, for them, is found for them in the mountains. Her friends “lamented with her, 
letting her feel that she was not alone in her suffering.”*° In the mountains they could 
share in her sorrow. “A sorrow known only to women; a sorrow so profound and 


bottomless it can only be shared with a woman. A sorrow only another woman can help 


you to bear.””’ 
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“At the time of deepest sorrow, the girl reaches out to other women. She chooses 
them to go with her to wander upon the hills to lament her virginity.”** “In communion 
with her own kind...within the limits of the inevitable she has shaped meaning for 
herself.””? She has established agency. In this moment, more than her not knowing a man 
was “lamented out there on the mountains. The daughter of Jephthah and her friends 
huddled in a circle and wept for more than children unborn and ecstasy unexperienced,”*° 
they grieved unfulfilled promise and the prospect of this fate for other women. In this 
communal space, her friends abide in powerful presence. 

After the two months in the mountains, the narrative indicates Jephthah “did with 
her according to the vow he had made” (Jdg. 11:39). Her friends then honor her life. She 
is honored with the establishment of ritual. They commemorate her life after her death. 
They “do not let her pass into oblivion. They have established testimony.”*! With this act 
of solidarity they help shift the narrative of her life from “vow to victim, death to life, 
oblivion to remembrance.”*” In remembering, there is establishment of ritual to aid in the 


grieving process. 
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Literary Elements 


There are several literary styles in the Bible; these styles are inclusive of song, 
prose, epistles, prophecy, and historical and gospel narratives. The Book of Judges is a 
historical narrative. “It constitutes the story of Israel’s conquests and gradual occupation 
of the whole land. It tells the stories and legends of Israel’s time of tribal life in Palestine 
which lasted about two hundred years, from 1250 down to a little after 1050 B.C. 


B.C.E).’* This telling of Israel’s conquests from the death of Joshua (1:1, 2:8) to just 
g 


before the birth of Samuel, who is depicted as Israel’s last judge (1 Sam. 7:15)** informs 


the reader of the covenantal relationship between Israel and Yahweh as Israel struggles 


through several failures to adhere to Yahweh’s mandates. As Israel failed to conquer all 


the Canaanite land, the nation’s life fell into a downward moral and religious spiral.*> 


George Foot Moore provides: 


The generation which had seen all the great work of Yahweh, in Egypt, in the 
desert, and in the conquest of Canaan (2:7), remained true to him; but after the 
death of Joshua and his contemporaries, Israel fell away from Yahweh, the God of 
their fathers, and worshipped the Baals and Astartes, the gods of the nations about 
them. Indignant at this unfaithfulness, Yahweh gave them into the power of their 
enemies, who subjugated and oppressed them. Moved by their distress, Yahweh 
repeatedly raised up leaders (judges) who delivered them from their foes. But they 
persisted in the worship of other gods or relapsed into it when the judge was dead; 
each generation was worse than those before it.*° 


In response, because in this period Israel had no formal, centralized administration, God 


raised up specially gifted men and women to provide leadership. They were called judges 
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because they carried out God’s judgment, either by driving out enemies or by settling 
disputes among the Israelites themselves.*’ They were not all judges in a strictly judicial 
sense, they had a wider responsibility of being leader, often with significant military 
roles.*® These judges had a role relevant to the time and tribe; to the specific need that 


Yahweh intended. As used in the Book of Judges, “judges” meant different things based 


9939: 


on the context. The Hebrew name Sopétim, traditionally rendered “judges”*? is not 


directly used to describe any of the judges listed in the book. Thus, it should be 
concluded that the term “judge” is more of a chief, ruler, or deliverer, as in the case of 
Jephthah. Daniel I. Block clarifies the meaning of “judges:” 


Indeed, the title “the Judge” is only used of a specific individual once, in 
Jephthah’s speech before the Ammonite delegation (11:27), where it applies not 
to Jephthah but to Yahweh. Before these foreigners, the Israelite leader presents 
the God of Israel as a universal divine judge who settles disputes between nations 
(cf. Gen 18:25). The term “judge/judges” (Sopét/sopétim) is used as a general 
designation for the leaders of Israel in 2:16—19, from which we may infer that the 
leaders described in the book may be so designated. The verb sapat, “to judge” 
(NIV, “to lead’’) is used to describe the activity of four of the primary judges 
(Othniel [3:10], Deborah [4:4], Jephthah [12:7], and Samson [15:20; 16:31]) and 
five of the secondary judges (Tola [10:2], Jair [10:3], Ibzan [12:8, 9], Elon 
[12:11], and Abdon [12:13, 14]). Of those usually considered to be “judges,” only 
Deborah is said to have served in what might be understood as a judicial capacity 
(4:4—5). But even here it is doubtful the verb should be understood in the common 
judicial sense. Regardless, this function has little to do with the events that made 
her famous. Second, the root spt, “to judge,” does not appear in all the book’s 
major sections. It is not found either in 1:1—2:5 or in 17:13—21:25, which provide 
the framework for the narratives of the “judges’” activity. Third, the usage of the 
root spt in 1 Samuel suggests the title “Book of Judges” could extend beyond the 
present book. Chronologically, the story of Samuel, particularly the accounts of 
his activities prior to the appointment of King Saul (1 Samuel 1-7), fits into this 
period, and the judicial and soteriological roles he plays suggest the designation 
“Book of Judges” should extend at least this far. This impression is strengthened 
by the inclusion of Samuel with Jerubbaal (Gideon), Bedan (Barak), and Jephthah 
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in | Sam 12:11 and the narrator’s formulaic conclusion to the Eli narrative (1 Sam 
4:18), “Thus he judged Israel forty years.” Fourth, the “judges” functioned more 
as deliverers than as legal functionaries. The problem of the name “judges” 
surfaces in 2:16—19, the only place in the book where the noun is applied to 
leaders of the nation. Here the author offers his own definition of the “judges” 
role: “Then the LorD raised up judges, who saved [a form of the verb yasa ‘] them 
out of the hands of these raiders.” This statement announces three important facts. 
(1) The source of the judges’ authority and power was Yahweh. (2) The purpose 
of their appointment was not judicial but soteriological. Accordingly, the use of 
the verb yasa ‘ suggests that the main body of the book, if not the book as a whole, 
should be called the “Book of Saviors/Deliverers.” Indeed, the designation 

mosia ,, “deliverer, liberator,” is specifically applied to several judges, though 
elsewhere Yahweh is also presented as the deliverer.* (3) These individuals were 
instruments of deliverance from external enemies; their purpose was not the 
settlement of internal disputes. In light of this evidence, our English term “judge” 
obviously fails to capture the nature of the activity and role of Israel’s leaders in 
the Book of Judges. How then can they be called sdpétim, which derives from the 
verb sdapat, usually adequately represented by “to judge’? The problem is best 
answered by recognizing that the Hebrew root spt bears a broader sense than 
simply the notion of acting judicially. In contrast to the semantic cognate din, 
which always carries the judicial sense, “to judge,” the root sapat means “‘to 
govern, administer, exercise leadership.”*? 


Block’s words help us to clearly see how Judges provides a view into God’s use of 


twelve “judges” during this conquest of Canaan. The twelve “judges” were used to 


express Yahweh’s authority and prowess as a deliverer, and as a thoughtfully engaged 


salvific agent. Yahweh’s beckoning of the judges to aid Israel had a specific time frame. 


Commentators have listed the judges in groups labeled “minor” and “major” based on 


how they were mentioned by the author, or authors, of the historical narrative, and by the 


breadth that each judge’s monarchial and military reign is chronicled. Six judges, 


Shagmar, Tola, Jair, Idzan, Elon, and Abdon are hardly mentioned in the book aside from 


their names being attached to the accounts in Israel’s history, so they are considered 


“Minor Judges.”*! The other six, the “Major Judges,” Othniel, Ehud, Barak and Deborah 
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(they are considered as one Judge), Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson are “renowned for 
their brave exploits in battle...they were leaders who arose in times of great need and led 
tribes to victory in one or more battles.” Each judge’s service was vital in establishing 
Yahweh’s authority, specifically the solidification of a foundational historicity of 


Yahweh’s as deliver. 


Authorship and Date 

Scholars have mostly agreed that authorship of Judges is “unknown” or non- 
conclusive.** Due to this inconclusiveness, scholarship about authorship varies. Some 
scholars have indicated Samuel may have written it; other do not concur.“ The thought 
of Samuel as author may have been gleaned from a proposed date of authorship. The date 
has been offered as a time between the genesis of Saul’s reign to David’s conquest of the 
Jebusites; yet, this is not verifiable.*> The lack of concrete evidence of authorship 
supports Webb’s assertion that “precisely how the book of Judges came into existence 
and when it was completed in the form we now have it continues to be a matter of debate 
among scholars. The traditional Jewish view is that the prophet Samuel wrote it, and this 
may contain at least an element of truth. But there are indications that the process of the 


book’s composition was far more complex and protracted than this traditional view 
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suggests.’“° Furthering this thought, is the assertion that Judges is a collection of various 
segments of information relating to the different tribes and their heroes, with some of the 
stories existing in oral or written form before being included in the book itself.*” The 
majority of scholars believe the book to be, at one point, a portion of the larger work of 
the Deuteronomistic history.*® This is derived from the notion that redactors grouped 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings because their similar themes fits so 
well together.” Most scholars further conclude that since the books read uniformly, they 
chronicle the narrative history from Moses’ death to the Babylonia exile is probably most 
accurate. Further, they share similar phraseology and ideologies that emphasize exclusive 
worship of God and the tragic results of disobedience and idolatry.*° 

As it relates to Judges, the historical account is presented in three main sections 
consisting of a double introduction (1:1-3:6), a double conclusion (17:1-21:25), and a 
main section, commonly called the ‘cycles’ section (3:7-16:31).>! Some scholars assert 
that the “double conclusion” is actually broken into a two parts, one being the conclusion 
and the other being an epilogue.*” In the main section (3:7-16:31), the “cycles” section, 
the six major judges narrative accounts are crafted in the cyclical format: “1) Israel does 


evil in the eyes of the Lord; 2) the Lord gives them into the hands of oppressors; 3) Israel 
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serves the oppressor for x years; 4) Israel cries out to the Lord; 5) the Lord raises up a 
deliverer (a judge); 6) the spirit of the Lord is upon the deliverer; 7) the oppressor is 
subdued; 8) the land has “rest” for x years.”>* In these “cycles” we see how the 
Deuteronomistic author conveys the message of the unraveling of each cycle in the order 
they are listed in the book, inclusive of the characterization of women; this message is 


clearly to articulate the deterioration of the moral fabric of the land. 


Political, Social, and Cultural Norms 

The climate of Judges is one that moves from the success of the tribe of Judah in 
occupying the land in Canaan, to the moral deterioration of the people of Israel, 
culminating with the Samson’s failure. During this pre-monarchic period, the twelve 
tribes declined from success to cyclical oppression and moral decay is directly linked to 
their failure to solely worship Yahweh. Pre-monarchic Israel was united around the 
worship of Yahweh in a twelve-tribe confederation; therefore, worshipping the gods of 
the surrounding inhabitants of Canaan was tragically problematic.** This “confederation” 
was a unified one, thus the author of Judges refers to them as one people, Israel. Intra- 
textual evidence, such as Judges 17:6 and 18:1 conveying that “In those days there was 
no king in Israel”*° and expressions like “all Israel” (8:27), points to the tribes as one unit 
in this pre-monarchic period.*© 


It was clear that Yahweh: 
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Himself was their supreme Ruler or Judge (11:27) and his law was their 
constitution. It was this covenant relationship with the LORD which bound them 
together and gave them their identity as a distinct people. At least once a year a 
religious festival was held at which the people were reminded of their identity and 
of the obligations which this entailed. These gatherings were probably held at 
Shiloh, which was centrally located and was the place where the Tent of Meeting 
had originally been set up after Israel’s arrival in [Canaan].>’ 
Leadership was in the hands of local elders of tribes while in Canaan. The administration 
and settlement of disputes were addressed by these elders. In the case of common 
concern, such as misconduct from a particular tribe or invasion/attack of a tribe, a 
committee of tribal elders would convene to provide leadership and make decisions.** 
Scholars offer that there were indicators that this cooperative leadership did not 
effectively work most of the time. Physical separation of the tribes in unsettled lands not 
occupied by the Canaanites was an issue, yet personal interest and failure to solely serve 
Yahweh were the main factors of the fracturing of the “confederation” unity. The tribes 
were slow to help one another in times of crisis (5:16—17; 12:1—7) and fell to fighting 
among themselves (8:1—3; 12:16; 20:1—48). Most people were concerned only for their 
own interests and took advantage of the absence of central government to do as they 
pleased.’ Canaanites were successful farmers and attributed the success to their devotion 
to their gods, Baal, and Ashtoreth; the Israelites were very attracted to these gods and 


increasingly mixed the worship of them with their worship of their own God, Yahweh. 


This inevitably led to a weakening of their loyalty to God and to one another.” 
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Word Study 


Throughout Judges, the Israelites “cried out” to Yahweh in distress under the 
hand of oppressors. Their distress intensified prior to the Jephthah’s period of militaristic 
leadership because of Yahweh’s displeasure with their continued disobedience and 
worshipping of foreign gods. The cry of the people of Israel contrasts Jephthah’s 
daughter sorrow; Israel had “sinned,” she had done no wrong (Jdg. 10:15). Her sorrow is 
in response to her father’s vow. Jephthah’s daughter’s choice to address the trauma of her 
father’s vow is evidenced in her agency to choose how she would grieve. Grieving, in the 
pericope, is listed as “bewailed” (Jdg. 11:38). “It is used to express the most intense grief, 
a sorrow that compels outward demonstration.’””®! 

In Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of The Bible bewail is listed as the Hebrew 
word bakd, a primitive root for weep, generally to bemoan, complain, mourn with tears. 
At the news of a death, it was customary to tear one’s garments.® In verse thirty-five, 
Jephthah’s grief response in mourning, following the anger and blaming of his daughter, 
follows this custom. The terms “bewail,” “weep,” and “mourn” are used in different 
Bible versions of the pericope; for example, the NIV uses “weep” and not “bewail.” In 
each use, the word is descriptive in conveying the mindset of Jephthah’s daughter when 


requesting time to attend to anticipatory grief associated with her pending 


6! Geoffrey W. Bromiley, ed., “Bewail,” The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, rev. ed. 
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sacrifice. Weeping was “a sign of intense personal sorrow,” and she chose to engage her 


sorrow in community with her companions.™ 


Conclusion 

Considering Judges 11:34-40, at initial reading, the conclusion could be that 
Jephthah’s daughter was only a dutiful daughter fulfilling the vow of her father. Yet, the 
exploration of the pericope in this chapter reintroduces us to a young lady and her 
exercised agency in a cultural context that provided little room for her expression of 
independence. Faced with unimaginable anticipatory grief, Jephthah’s daughter made a 
choice to fully accept her fate while also legitimating the need for communal grief 
practice. Her request for her friends to go with her as she “bewailed her virginity in the 
mountains” illustrates the intentional attending to grief that is pertinent to story, 
remembrance, and healing for the larger community (Jdg. 11:38). She and her friends 
help us to understand that “grief work is not passive: it implies an ongoing practice of 
deepening, attending, and listening.”® In as much that trauma is inevitable, and 
bereavement is sometimes choiceless, the act of grieving must be intentionally engaged. 

Perception to how Jephthah’s daughter responded to the density of her pending 
sacrifice varies. Some scholars offer a view of the accounts in Judges as oppressive to 
women. Specific to Judges chapter eleven, Dr. Randall Bailey alludes to the oppressed 


role of women leading them to make decisions that are not in their best interest. Bailey’s 


6D. G. Schley, “Weep; Weeping,” ed. Geoffrey W. Bromiley, The International Standard Bible 
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view is the response of Jephthah’s daughter is one that “models what happens to women 
when they accept crazy male leadership in the name of God.” Bailey’s assertion has 
validity, yet there is more to this young lady than a daughter acquiescing to the will of her 
father and his vow. She makes a bold declaration in choosing how and when she grieved 
the inevitable. Jephthah’s daughter and her friends provide a model for moving grief out 
of the shadows. Jephthah’s daughter’s agency in choosing to grieve is a prophetic work 
in, as Weems says, “initiating one of the earliest recorded professions: mourning 
women.”*’ Dr. Wil Gafney expounds on this profession: 
In the ancient Near East there was a profession that was passed down from 
woman to woman, from neighbor-woman to girlfriend. The initiates or trainees 
were called ‘daughters’ and the guild directors were called ‘mothers,’ just as the 
disciples of prophets were called their children. It was the mourner’s guild, called 
‘the keening or weeping women’ in Jeremiah. They were trained and paid to 
perform the public ritual of funerals; they were funeral directors and grief 
counselors. These women walked with the body, wept, and wailed with the family 
and sang and chanted hymns, psalms and laments composed for the occasion. 
They created space and community for the family and friends to grieve without 
embarrassment, and never be alone. Some guilds included musicians, both male 
and female, but the professional mourners were usually women.® 
These women portray communal grieving practice; their grief was addressed. Jephthah’s 
daughter’s actions are in stark contrast to Jephthah’s unresolved issues of abandonment, 
unattended shame, and grief which led to his rash and self-serving vow. She was 
collateral damage to his heterogenous religion practices of worshipping Yahweh and 
making vows of sacrifice that aligned with the religious precepts of neighboring settlers. 
Jephthah’s actions and unresolved grief led to his daughter’s grief in action. His vow 
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indicated a wavering faith in Yahweh, whose spirt was upon the “mighty warrior” as it 
was with other judges when called to be deliverer of God’s people; his daughter’s 
acceptance of her fate portrays her fortified faith in her God, even as Yahweh remained 
silent in the events that led to her being sacrificed. 

Her, and her friend’s, open lament in the mountains offers a glimpse at their 
established intimacy with God affirmed in a belief that prayers of lament will be heard, 
and attended to, even when it appears that God is silent. It grants us space to wrestle in 
the tension of traumatic fate and expressed faith. It is in this space, in community, that we 
are reminded that we do not “grieve as others do who have no hope” (1 Thess. 4:13). At 
GWCAMEC, the members are strongly recommended to be bold in embracing the gift of 
grief in response to loss and tragedy; the community must be willing to trust God, and 
each other, to minister in presence until healing is achieved, however long healing takes 


or what it look like. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Throughout history, there have been numerous people that have significantly 
influenced the lives of individuals beyond culture, class, and gender. Their actions and 
thoughts have endured cultural shifts, political upheaval, and rapidly changing 
ideological viewpoints. When these people are identified as followers of Jesus Christ, 
their lives can become muted colored threads in the tapestry of unfolding history. English 
theologian and mystic, Julian of Norwich, does not fit into this category. 

Born in 1342, Julian lived an unassuming life as an anchoress until experiencing a 


life-threatening illness when she was “about thirty and a half years old.”! 


While severely 
ill, she fervently prayed. Her prayers led to her having sixteen vivid visions of the passion 
of Christ that she believes led to her healing. Julian’s chronicling of the visions and the 
revelations about them in her book Revelations of Divine Love gave insight into her life 
and unique theology. Her poignant and timeless offerings of thoughts on God’s love, the 
understanding of human life, and suffering and grief have made her a vital theological 
voice. 


Devout in her faith and practice of prayer, Julian disciplined her life in 


commitment to God. Her contemplative theological expressions shaped in communion 


' Grace Jantzen, Julian of Norwich: Mystic and Theologian (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1988), 
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with God have provided insight and guidance for centuries. Her reflections on visions, or 
“showings,” set her apart as one willing to sit with the revelations, afforded to her by God 
to instruct, support, and nurture her, as she experienced instances of suffering.” During an 
extended illness, in what can be considered a time of suffering that led to clarity of 
thought and spiritual sight, Julian made connection with God that shaped her beliefs 
about The Trinity; this connection extended to an expression that there is a female 
essence present in the Godhead. “For her, the God we see revealed in Christ is our mother 
by virtue of God’s loving, nurturing, and suffering love for us.” 

This assertion, and her way of speaking about creation, redemption, and eternal 
life,* kept her precariously between the understandings of heresy and orthodoxy 
prevailing in her time.° As a true mystical theologian, she “presents a God whose power 
is expressed through love, and not punishment.’ Additionally, Julian’s willingness to 
express community in the practical ministry model of The Trinity highlights agency, 
compassionate spirituality, and conviction. It solidifies her historically as one who 
embraces her expansive journey towards wholeness in Jesus Christ. 

Julian’s example can prove beneficial to the members of Greater Ward Chapel 


AME Church (GWCAMEC), Columbus, Georgia. The observed and experienced culture 
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at GWCAMEC 1s strikingly intentional and inconsistent when efforts for grieving in 
community are needed. The willingness to do something for a fellow member is evident, 
yet the practice of sustained attending is minimally engaged. The immediate action “to 
do” and not “to be” may be a learned response to disregard their own traumas. Dr. Ajita 
Robinson, in conversation with Dr. Natalie Jones, mentions that “hyperactivity is a 
trauma response.”’ This type of response is present at GWCAMEC. Its cause may be 
rooted in the shackled grief connected to the significant traumas experienced in the 
context. 

GWCAMEC has experienced abrupt leadership changes, intra-familial conflicts, 
sudden job loss, prolonged illnesses, and death, and they have all negatively impacted 
this church body. Partners in the church community have experienced what Dr. Robinson 
identifies as “symbolic loss...losses of safety, identity, culture, and opportunity,” and 
some have struggled with how to articulate their grief when not associated with a 
physical death.* Even physical deaths have been difficult for some of the members to 
grieve because the traumatic occurrences could not be responded to by “doing” 
something. Physical gathering guidelines enacted in response to the COVID-19 global 
pandemic limited what could be done in the traditional, learned, and ritualistic 
response(s) of attending wakes, funerals, and repasts; the space to “do” something was 


disrupted, and the people have been stymied in their grief response. 


T Natalie Jones, “Exploring the Gifts of Grief,’ A Date with Darkness, September 15, 2020, video, 
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The intent of this chapter is to present Julian of Norwich as a historical figure that 
provides example, through her lived experiences, of how to embrace moments of 
suffering, live in love, embrace community, and attend to those in need. This historical 
foundation is presented to support my project on the significance of communal grieving 
practices. For the project, I hypothesize that: “If the leadership at Greater Ward Chapel 
AME Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported by a 
teaching and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information necessary 
to create a grief support ministry.” This chapter aims to help prove the hypothesis by 
surveying the life of the mystic Julian of Norwich. Her theological underpinnings will be 
engaged, with attention to her thought of The Trinity, and attending to persons 
experiencing grief and suffering; finally, there is a concluding statement on Julian’s 
influence and relevance to GWCAMEC and contemporary ecclesiological and non- 


ecclesiological culture. 


Key Themes of Julian 

Julian of Norwich’s thoughts, revelations, and theology can be linked to love. Her 
time as an anchoress in Norwich is devoted to articulating her visions and subsequent 
belief that Jesus Christ’s love is supreme. Further, she believes that God 1s all good, and 
the feminine, nurturing, element of God is present in The Trinity. These thoughts and 
theology are displayed in her mysticism, the contemplative thought that one can have 
access to God through one’s personal spiritual experience. Julian’s commitment to this is 
evidenced in her deeply developed communion with God to guide her in times of 


suffering and illness. Her thoughts and beliefs can be beneficial to the church, and 
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specifically persons who are grieving because they are instructive in ways to commune 


with God when traumatic events occur and when suffering is present. 


The Life and Times of Julian of Norwich 

It would be a terrible error to frame Julian of Norwich’s life as “a recluse who 
lived most of her adult life in a room.” ° No, this phenomenal thinker, mystic, and 
theologian was more than a woman that secluded herself from the world to ward off the 
contextual backdrop of her life. Julian was a profound figure that has impacted 
philosophical and theological thought, especially in the last century. Extraordinarily little 
is known about her life before her time as an anchoress. Julian herself does not offer 
much on her upbringing or context, or how she became an anchoress; she mainly 
expresses the revelations from visions she has had. Yet, as Grace Jantzen points out, “we 
cannot afford to ignore all these facts of her background to whatever extent we can 
discover them, despite Julian’s silence on the matter” because they all assist in telling the 
story of who she is, and why she is a valuable resource. '° 

Julian lived in the fourteenth century. While there is a strong consensus of when 
she was born, there are differences in her death date. In some places, her life span is listed 
as 1342-1420, yet pertinent details of her early life are not known.'' As scholars have 


indicated, “little is known of the life and background of the medieval English mystic 
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whose only name was Julian of Norwich.’’!? In fact, some have questioned if Julian was 
actually her name; Jantzen emphatically states “it was most certainly not.”'? 

While her name may be in question, where she lived for a significant amount of 
her life is not. She was an anchoress, a religious contemplative living in seclusion," that 
lived “in a shed attached to the parish church of St. Julian in Conisford at Norwich.” 
Her name was most likely derived from her residence in the church; it was the custom for 
an anchoress “to adopt the name of the church to which she was attached, which in this 
case was the church at St. Julian built in the reign of Canute on a site dating back to the 
tenth century.’”’!© In her time in Norwich, Julian experienced grave health concerns, 
suffering, received revelation, and provided counsel to people that sought her out for 
guidance. She experienced this all while fourteenth century England was going through 
momentous change caused by war, competing loyalties within the church, and a dreadful 
plague that ravaged the land with no help from a structured government. Of this time, 
Veronica May Rolf writes: 

There was no central government agency to come to the rescue in times of natural 

disasters and during the resulting famines. Royal storehouses of wheat could be 

apportioned across the country if one or another area was in desperate need, but 
these allotments never lasted long enough. Further, transportation across the few 
bad roads, little better than horse tracks, deeply pitted from clay-digging by the 
peasants, was difficult at the best of times.” Finally, the tolls demanded at almost 
every ford or pass were so oppressive that it was only too common for one district 


to starve while another district, a hundred miles away, might have sufficient 
resources.7 Each district in England had to survive on its own and live from 
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harvest to harvest, year after year. With a population surge that had begun in the 
first decades of the fourteenth century, there was never quite enough, especially 
for the poorest. !7 


Rolf also offers that “a glimpse into fourteenth-century England reveals a feudal society 
lurching from one catastrophe to another and, at particular crisis points, falling into great 
despair. It was a society on the brink of dissolution.” !® In Julian A Norwich: Reflections 
on Selected Texts, Austin Cooper provides a glimpse into the conditions of Julian’s 
context at the time of her revelations, growth, expressions, and writings. Cooper offers: 


The fourteenth century was in many ways a bleak period of disruption and 
breakdown. The ravages caused by the Black Death (bubonic plague) from 1348 
are the most obvious. The swift and ugly death of as many as 40 percent of the 
population in some places and even more than 60 percent in others brought in its 
train not only social and economic consequences, but also a great deal of fear and 
not a few manifestations of religious excesses. It was an ugly age in many of its 
aspects, and the sense of dislocation was heightened by the confusion in the 
church. From 1378 to 1413 the Western church was divided against itself around 
two (and for a time three) competing popes. Added to all that, The Hundred 
Years’ war between England and France from 1337 was a running sore; and on 
the English scene, the anti-papal statues of 1351 and 1353 were symptomatic of 
the tension in Medieval Christendom, even before the schism and point to the 
stirring of national consciousness. '? 


For additional context, a contemporary report on the “Black Plague” sheds additional 
light on the plight of Europe in the fourteenth century: 


The second pandemic or Black Death arrived in Messina in Sicily, probably from 
Central Asia via Genoese ships carrying flea-laden rats in October 1347, which 
initiated a wave of plague infections that rapidly spread across most of Europe 
like a relentless wildfire. In Europe, plague-stricken citizens were often dead 
within a week of contracting the illness. Ultimately, at least one third of the 
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European population (more than 25 million people) died between 1347 and 1352 
from the Black Death.”° 


The fourteenth-century bubonic plague transformed European society and 
economies, leading to severe labor shortages in farming and skilled crafts. The 
geopolitical impact included a decline in power and international status of the 
Italian states. During the Black Death, European Christians blamed their Jewish 
neighbors for the plague, claiming Jews were poisoning the wells. These beliefs 
led to massacres and violence. At least 235 Jewish communities experienced mass 
persecution and destruction during this period, often preemptively in a futile effort 
at plague containment. The ancient physicians Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 370 BCE) 
and Galen (129-c. 210 CE) promoted the miasma theory, or poisoned air, to 
explain disease transmission, which Medieval Europeans believed caused the 
Black Death. People of that period thought warm baths permitted plague miasma 
to enter humans’ pores, so public baths were closed. Victims’ clothes and 
possessions were thought contaminated and were burned, and cats were killed as 
possible transmission agents. So-called “plague doctors” wore protective clothing 
with a long cape, mask, and a bill-like portion over the mouth and nose containing 
aromatic substances (partly to block out the putrid smell of decaying corpses), 
perhaps an early version of the modern hazmat suit.7! 


The rampant spread of the plague, which devasted England, crushed people physically, 
economically, spiritually, and mentally. The region was reeling, yet the reality of Julian’s 
circumstances did not dampen her development. We can glean from her life that the 
goodness of God, and the purpose for one’s life, can be expressed while strife is present. 
Despite the conditions, while “in the midst of a historical period full of mortal anguish 
caused by the bubonic plague, the One Hundred Years’ War, and the possibility of eternal 
damnation, Julian insisted that God loves and delights in human beings.””” Her insistence 


of God’s presence and love are found in her writing Revelations of Divine Love, a work 
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manifested after she experienced sixteen visions on “the 8" of May 1373.””3 These 
visions or “showings” are initially expressed in a limited way, but some twenty years 
later Julian conveys them in a more expansive manner. In both writings, “This mystical 
theologian presents a God whose power is expressed through love, and not punishment.”* 

Julian lands in this theological space after the sixteen visions occur. Her 
expression of the visions first come in what is known as the “Short Text” of the 
showings.” The short text is one of two versions of Revelations; it consists of Julian 
telling how she prayed during a severe illness and how her prayers were answered. 
Further, she details the sixteen visions she had while languishing in pain. It “restricts 
itself to the narration of the contents of the visions, including the teaching Julian received 
in them, and here responses to them.””° 

The time of reflection, in the solitude of her room at St. Julian Church, aided 
Julian in her processing of the visions and the revelation that they brought. The length 
and breadth of her suffering during her illness led her to pray and engage with God 
intimately. Her response from God was a view of Christ’s sufferings and how God’s love 
was present then, and how God was present for her in her time of sickness. While some 


scholars believe that her illness was short, it does not reduce the period of suffering she 


had. In that time, her short text writings were probably used to capture what she had 
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experienced; perhaps she did this to “remember them correctly.””’ Her telling of this time 
with God was powerful and insightful, yet it paled in comparison to the extended version 
of her work. 

The “short text” of Revelations chronicled Julian’s prayers with some narration, 
but it is the “Long Text” that takes a more in-depth exploration of what the visions 
revealed, and what she believed they meant.”® While the Long Text repeats much of the 
material of the Short Text, Jantzen posits that it “adds a good deal more commentary and 
theological reflection and is obviously the result of much pondering.””? “What is known 
is that for more than twenty years she reflected on the mystical experience she had when 
she was about thirty years old, an experience that lasted a day and a night.*° Julian’s 
belief in the “unambiguous affirmations of God’s unconditional love in joining himself to 


the soul despite our sin” can be found in her articulations of the Long Text.*! 


She spent 
twenty years contemplating and meditating on the visions she had received. The time 
taken to sit with the gift of revelation from God demonstrates her devotion to 
enlightenment and deeper understanding of her relationship with her Creator. 

It is evident that Julian was apt at articulating the visions she had, but a discussion 


must be held about her ability to transcribe the revelations. Scholars have expressed 


opinions about her formal education; some believing she was educated early in life, while 
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other believing she learned to read and write while at St. Julian Church as an anchoress. 
Julian’s own words in Revelations led to some confusion and debate. She states that the 
revelations she had were “shown to a simple creature that had known no letter.”°” These 
words led readers of her works to consider her as illiterate. 
Yet, after more careful consideration, it has been widely accepted that she was 
educated in some form. Jantzen provides this: 
A usual understanding of “unlettered” would be illiterate, unable to read or write. 
Two of the ancient manuscript traditions strengthen this, having, instead of 
“unlettered,” “to a simple creature that cowed no letter.” On the face of it, it 
would seem that Julian is telling us that she was utterly uneducated, without even 
the most elementary of literary skills. If this was so, then we would have to 
surmise that she dictated her boo to a scribe—a common enough practice of the 
Middle Ages. This is not impossible, and some scholars are prepared to take her at 
her word. The internal evidence of her book, however, casts doubt upon this 
literal acceptance of her words. She is clearly a woman of profound intellect: and 
her book, especially in the Long Text, shows such meticulous organization and 
literary skill that she has been ranked with Chaucer as a pioneering genius of 
English prose. It might be barely possible that she was capable of all this using 
only dictation, but the many references and allusions backward and forward in her 
text, and the skillful handling of the material make this seem impossible.** 
Here, Jantzen is arguing that Julian was more than capable of articulating her thoughts, 
and that she was an astute writer. Taking into the account the clarity of thought and 
concise wording in Revelations, Julian of Norwich does not align with those that are 
illiterate; she most likely was just not formally trained and educated. Her use of words 
that present her as unlearned do not accurately portray her proficiency as a thought- 
provoking writer and theologian. 


In the second, Long Text, of Revelations, Julian is more descriptive of her visions, 


and conveys an “impressive intellectual deepening” indicative of a woman firm in her 


32 John Julian, The Complete Julian of Norwich (Brewster, MA: Paraclete Press, 2011), 67. 


33 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 15. 
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convictions, faith, and willingness to evolve as a learner and conveyer of religious 
thought.** Therefore, the broad assumption is that Julian was educated in some form, and 
most likely learned to read Latin while as an anchoress. Some scholars have assumed that 
she may have learned to read, write, and learned Latin during a time where more men 
were receiving formal education which took place in schools connected to churches. The 
thought is Julian could have received books while in her “shed” and taught herself to read 
during the time in between the transcription of the “Short Text” and “Long Text” of 
Revelations.*° 
However, Julian became acquainted with literacy and the profound ability to 
express thought, her writings about her encounter with the divine are immensely useful 
today. The visions Julian had expressed a great deal of faith and hope; there was an 
optimism in her writing during suffering and pain. Of the sixteen visions, the final three 
show places where Julian’s theological foundations lie; they are expressed extensions of 
God’s involvement in our prayer life and suffering, and God’s compassion extended from 
The Trinity. Julian’s words are captured this way in The Complete Julian of Norwich. 
The fourteenth showing is that our Lord is the foundation of our prayer. Herein 
were seen two elements that He wills both be equally great: the one in righteous 
prayer, the other is sure trust: and these ways our prayer delights Him, and He of 
His goodness fulfills it. (Chapter 41-43) The fifteenth showing is that we shall 
without delay be taken from all our pain and from all our woe and, of His 
goodness, we shall come up above where we shall have our Lord Jesus for our 
recompense, and be filled with joy and bliss in heaven. (Chapters 64-65) The 
sixteenth showing is that the blessed Trinity our Creator, in Christ Jesus our 
savior, endlessly dwells in our souls, honorably governing and controlling all 


things, powerfully and wisely saving, and protecting us for the sake of love; and 
that we shall not be overcome by our enemy (Chapters 66-68).*° 


34 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 16. 
35 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 19. 
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The visons that Julian had provide footing for her provocative theology which articulated 


a new expressed manifestation of The Trinity. 


Julian’s Theology 

The culture in fourteenth century England undoubtedly influenced Julian’s early 
life and initial beliefs. 

During the fourteenth century, in response to repeated papal and episcopal 

directives, homilists were required to preach regularly on the twelve tenets of the 

Apostles’ Creed, the seven petitions of the Our Father, and the words of the Hail 

Mary, as well as on the seven sacraments, the seven deadly sins, and the seven 

corporal works of mercy. In this way, the major mysteries, doctrines, and moral 

teachings of the Catholic faith became implanted in the people.*” 
These teachings and disciplines were known to Julian and were integral in her 
development. This early faith maturation and twenty years of expressing and 
understanding sixteen divine visions helped shape a theology unique to the time. 

Julian’s religious thought produced a theological foundation focused on the love 
of Christ expressed in His work on the cross. In Julian’s early childhood, she expresses a 
desire to understand the suffering of Christ at Calvary, going as far as to ask for sickness 
so that she could experience suffering to drive out sin. Scholars have questioned if these 
were the actions of an “ardent love-longing of a deeply pious girl to be united with Christ 


in his sufferings and death on the cross, or is it a self-destructive instinct bordering on the 


pathological?’””** It is believed that later in her writings she conveyed that her early 


37 Veronica May Rolf, Julian’s Gospel: Iluminating the Life Revelations of Julian of Norwich 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2013), Part 1. 
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requests for sickness may have been misguided; “Julian is clear that she asked for this 


sickness before she knew any better.”°? 


Even though her words may indicate that she erred in her youthful request, her 
conviction to what she believed could not be questioned. This conviction was clearly 
displayed in her later espousal of thought concerning The Trinity. In The Trinity, Julian 
saw a sensual essence of God; this essence was the nurturing, compassionate aspect of 
the Godhead. This belief was bold, and one that manifested in the personal engagement 
that she had with God. The Westminster Dictionary of Theologians provides this 
description of what Julian believed of The Trinity: 


The God she experienced is a maternal God who lovingly creates, 
compassionately restores, and caringly sustains. Although J. is not the first to use 
the image of mother to speak of God, it must be noticed that she places God the 
Mother on the same level as God the Father. She uses maternal physiological 
functions to describe the ways in which God relates to human beings, and resorts 
to the maternal image not only to speak of each person of the Trinity, but to speak 
of the Trinity itself. The maternal womb is to her an instructive symbol of the 
cycle of human life and the path toward divinity: life begins in the maternal 
bosom of God and will arrive at the eternity, which is life in the heavenly bosom 
of eternal beginnings. J. uses maternity as a means to understand and point to 
what is divine in a way that does not reduce women to an object of veneration, but 
that represents the way in which women are treated in society and church. The 
image of God the Mother is a bold claim that breaks down the argument of the 
superiority of men based on the idea that they are a more faithful image of God 
than women. If Jesus nurtures with his body and blood in order to sustain the life 
of his progeny, then women are better equipped than men to act in persona 
Christi. Although in her first writings J. accepts the feminine attitude of 
diminishing her own importance, years later, in her more extensive writings, we 
see a woman who is free from that attitude, who no longer speaks of the soul, 
humanity, and God as “He,” but as “She.” 


Julian’s theology was daring and distinct, founded on her belief in the profound love 


expressed in the passion of Christ. Her Trinitarian expression, as it relates to the concise 


» Rolf, Julian’s Gospel, Part 11. 
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functions of God, Jesus, and The Holy Spirit, aligns with North African theologian, St. 


Augustine of Hippo’s, thoughts on the Trinity. Her espousals of love expressed in the 
Trinity seem to parallel St. Anslem of Canterbury’s thought. In the context of her thought 
about the distinct functions of The Trinity, Julian “characterizes the persons of the Trinity 
by the attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness, and yet simultaneously rejects the 
possibility of any division between them. Our substance is complete in each, and the 
Trinity is one God.””*! 

Continuing this direction of thought, Jantzen conveys that this outlook is “in the 
Augustinian theological synthesis of the Middle Ages” where Augustine “discussed the 
divine Trinity in the terms which set the parameters for subsequent theological thinking: 
the Father as power, majesty, and beauty, the Son as wisdom, and the Holy Spirit as 
goodness and love; in the divine simplicity, each of these attributes belongs in the 
indivisible Trinity.”** Further, Augustine espoused an emphasis on the love extended 
from the Trinity; Anslem shared this thought as well, and Julian’s clear belief in the 
profound love of God manifested in the Trinity aligns with both of the men. For all of 
them, there was a “centrality of love” in the divine alignment of the Trinity, Julian 
presses farther though.’ Her belief moved to an experience of God’s love within the 
Trinity and humanity, an experience of God’s love in personal terms. Her teaching helps 
us to understand that the love is not just applied and expressed in the divinity of the 


Trinity, but to all people in all our unworthiness, sins, and suffering.“* 


4 


' Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 111. 
# Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 112. 
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Julian’s theology on the Trinity is uniquely her own, even with the close 
alignment of thought to Anslem in relation to the motherhood expressed in love, and 
biblical references alluding to a divine motherhood. It appears that this theology 
developed over time; Julian’s thought on the maternal presence in the Trinity did not 
materialize until the “long text” of Revelations.» In the time at St. Julian’s Church, in her 
“cell,” Julian of Norwich’s contemplation and earnest prayer life helped develop a 


provocative and influential theological viewpoint. 


Julian as Counselor 
While sequestered in her room at St. Julian Church, Julian did have access to 
people, engaging them through a window or a door. 
We know from the medieval literary work, The Book of Margery Kempe, that 
Julian was known as a spiritual counsellor. People would come to her cell in 
Norwich to seek advice. Considering that, at the time, the citizens of Norwich 
suffered from plague and poverty, as well as a famine, she must have counselled 


numerous people in pain. Yet, her writings are suffused with hope and trust in 
God's goodness." 


The hope dispensed aided several people in their time of need, and Julian’s willingness to 
share in their intimate space of pain, loss, and grief shows that her own suffering and pain 
was a deep well from which she drew to lead and listen. 

As people sought counsel in Julian’s lifetime, there are people today that seek 


counsel for a myriad of reasons. In the fourteenth century, droves of people came to see 


4 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 118. 
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Julian because of her discipline of listening for and to God. Jantzen offers that Julian was 
a true contemplative, and: 
The contemplative, who draws near to the compassionate heart of God, should 
thereby become the most compassionate of persons...It is the very opposite of 
egocentricity; it is a love which embraces the whole world. It is the development 
of this unselfish love which requires the strict disciplines of the anchoress, not an 
effort to lift herself to heaven by her own bootstraps. The theme of compassion 
and all-inclusive love becomes a major aspect of Julian’s spirituality.*” 
Her spirituality, honed while secluded in her room, conveyed an attachment to, and love 
for, community; she was open to visitation, looking at it as a time to honor God with 
service. 

She offered herself to those who sought care, carefully, and compassionately 
considering their espousals; she welcomed and knew that “into her ears poured the sins 
and sorrows of the world around her. The people who came to her would hope for two 
things: her understanding and wisdom, and her continuing prayer for them after they had 
gone their way.”** To capture her thoughts of providing an attending ear for counsel, 
Father J. Janda, who penned a two act play named Julian, places these words on Julian’s 
lips: “So many come for spiritual advice or ghostly counsel. As they say, they speak of 
pain and loss, confusion and despair, fear and death, the sorrowing, the sick, the 
unwanted, the lonely; both young and old, rich and poor, all come to my window.’”*” 


People came, not just because they had a grief to bear; they came because the mystic 


Julian was also an intentional listener; she was one that actively listened and provided 


47 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 46. 
48 Jantzen, Julian of Norwich, 47. 
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godly counsel to those that came seeking space to voice their feelings. Father Janda 
continues with Julian’s words as she responds to the appeals of those that sought her out: 
‘No one listens’ they tell me, and so I listen and tell them what they have just told me, 
and I sit in silence listening to them, “letting them grieve. ‘Julian you are wise’ they say, 
‘you have been gifted with understanding.’ All I did was listen.”°° The listening Julian 
exemplified is an embodiment of Christ’s love and willingness to attend the needs of 


God’s people when burdened by confusion, grief, and loss. 


Conclusion 

As pestilence swept over fourteenth century England, with compassion, fresh and 
daring theological insights, and ready willingness to minister in presence, Julian of 
Norwich helped anesthetize wounds of people affected by traumas they experienced. 
Referencing her own traumas and relying on her revelations from visions she had, Julian 
cultivated and held space for people to be, availing herself to those in need of validation 
and connection as they attempted to reconcile traumas in their processes toward healing. 
The connections were genuine, shaped by her view of communal harmony in The Trinity. 
In The Trinity, Julian found a willing, working, and confirming embodiment of 
compassion and mercy, connected with us through grace and love. This connection is 
essential to our individual and interpersonal well-being. 

Francis Weller, in The Wild Edge of Sorrow: Rituals of Renewal and the Sacred 


Work of Grief, utilizes neuroscience expert Linda Graham’s words to express the 


» Finley, Catholic Spiritual Classics, 14. 
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necessity of connectedness, especially when trauma and grief is present. Graham is 
quoted as saying: 

The process of being seen, understood, and accepted by an attuned, empathetic 

other engenders a sense of genuine self-acceptance, a feeling that we are 

profoundly okay. We feel safe enough, strong enough, sure enough to venture 

courageously into the world and develop the competencies we need to deal with 

life’s challenges.*! 
The comfort of being “seen” is something that Julian of Norwich provided for the people 
that came to see her with concerns of faith, pain, suffering, and grief. During her time as 
an anchoress in the sequestered room at St. Julian Church, she tapped into a communion 
and connectedness with God that shaped her theologically; it honed a revelation that her 
suffering was linked to Jesus’ suffering at Calvary, therefore providing space for faith to 
develop. Drawing from her revelation, today’s church can find refuge and redemption in 
the belief that there is a sacred alignment with a Savior that utterly understands trauma, 
abandonment, suffering, and grief. 

Julian helps with the understanding of the need for community, and the 
expression of it. Some of Julian’s sentiments about community can be found in the words 
of Christopher DiVierto thesis “A Theological Anthropology Towards Understanding the 
Origin of and Need for Community. DiVierto says: 

Community is essential, and humanity images God by existing in community. But 

that community must look a certain way—it must have a certain nature to it. If the 

Trinity illuminates what community is and why humanity needs it, then the 

Trinity is crucial in other areas of community as well, not only when considering 

the impetus to seek community, but also the character of the community that is 

sought. If genuine human community has its ultimate basis in the communion of 
the triune God, then the nature and character of that community should reflect the 
nature and character God. “When it pleased God to make mankind in his own 


image, he created us as social beings. We were created for relationship with God 
and to reflect his likeness not merely as individuals but in relationship with one 


5! Francis Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow: Rituals of Renewal and the Sacred Work of Grief 
(Berkeley, CA: North Atlantic Books, 2015), 13. 
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another.” Just as the Gospel of Jesus Christ has implications for individuals, so 
also does it have implications for community: The truth of the gospel is not an 
esoteric truth to be concealed but a public faith to be joyfully shared. Faith in the 
gospel seeks public expression and communication with others. The confessional 
character of Christian faith is rooted in the nature of God and in the nature of 
humanity created in the image of God. Just as the triune God is eternally 
communicative rather than solitary and silent, so human beings created in the 
image of God are meant for communication and fellowship. The work of 
redemption is a triune work renewing humanity into right communion with God, 
and subsequently into right communion with one another. As such, the character 
of that community should be redemptive in nature—community should invite 
others into the stream of redemptive history by pointing to God and reflecting His 
nature and glory.>” 
DiVierto’s words support the aim of this project’s theme and hypothesis insomuch that 
there must be agreement and connection with God’s example of community and 
humanity’s lived expression of community. Additionally, agreement is made with 
Weller’s previously expressed belief in the power of connectedness, and in Julian of 
Norwich’s assertion of alignment with an empathetic Savior connected with us in 
suffering and love. Julian’s specific efforts to attend to people that sought refuge in God’s 
word, spoken through her, in times of disillusionment, despair, and doubt caused by grief 
and traumatic life experiences were effective because she chose to listen and “let them 
grieve.” Ontologically, Julian’s ministry of presence, her listening ears and minimal 
words, created space for God’s presence and nurturing love to be. By being and 
attending, Julian aided people an understanding that God accompanies you in the rugged 
terrain of grief and grief expression. 


In Julian’s sequestered space, she became a communal partner for many who 


needed a place to put sound to sequestered pain. At GWCAMEC, the “atmosphere has a 


>? Christopher DiVierto, “A Theological Anthropology Towards Understanding the Origins of and 
Need for Community” (Master’s thesis, Reformed Theological Seminary, 2012), 36-37, 
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humming sound” because grief pains have been sequestered for years.** By introducing 
Julian of Norwich in the context, this research endeavors to address the “humming;” a 
point of departure for this effort can rest in Julian’s example as counselor and devout 
believer in the love and nurturing found in the communal strength, compassion, and 


power of The Holy Trinity. 


3 Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow, 20. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Working together to achieve goals proves to be better than seeking to attain them 
alone. Successful progress toward achieving better for all is found in the willingness to 
align with others. There is a saying, often stated as being an African proverb, that “If you 
want to go fast, go alone; if you want to go far, go together.”! While the exact origin of 
the proverb may be difficult to verify, it “does hold true to the spirit of some African 
cultures.”” Neal Lester, a humanities professor at Arizona State University, conveys that 
“the Africanist perspective is more about community, it’s more about collaboration. It’s 
less about what we can do individually. The essence of the proverb speaks to a certain 
worldview that challenges Western individualism.”? With Lester’s offering, belief in this 
proverb’s assertion moves beyond physical travel with companions, it is foundational in 
the building of relationships and community. It urges us to see that working as a unit is 
foundational in the strengthening of community. This can be especially true in church 


community settings. 


' Jean Evans, “If You Want to Go Far, Go Alone,” Global Sisters Report, 
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As the early church took shape, one of Jesus’ twelve disciples, Luke, noted the 
character of the community. Luke’s account of the burgeoning church, and the church 
community, in Acts 2:44-47 captures the unity of the believers: 

All the believers were together and had everything in common. They sold 

property and possessions to give to anyone who had need. Every day they 

continued to meet together in the temple courts. They broke bread in their homes 
and ate together with glad and sincere hearts, praising God and enjoying the favor 
of all the people. And the Lord added to their number daily those who were being 

saved (Acts 2:44-47). 

Here we see a community functioning collaboratively with all persons in mind. We also 
see that a unified community is evangelistic in nature, evidenced by the Lord increasing 
the community’s population because of their communal workings and praise to God. The 
church and community portrayed in Acts 2:44-47 present as wholistic and nurturing. 
Today, it behooves church communities seeking healthy fellowship to recognize the 
mandate for collective work and communal practices that benefit all persons. 

Communal engagement in worship and ministry objectives are emphasized in 
ecclesiastical settings. Yet, they are often stymied when the bonds of community are 
strained and loosened by the presence of unattended trauma and grief. It is in these times 
when community is needed. In these moments, the bonds of familial and familiar 
connections, forged in fellowship, are necessary and solidify healthy mental, spiritual, 
and emotional sustainability. As the body of believers in Christ gathers, community is 
needed to continuously breathe life into relationships that move beyond simple gesture or 
weekly greetings in sanctuary. This type of community is willing to experience life 
together, understanding that everyone has a responsibility to attend to their neighbor, 


which undergirds reciprocal support. As members of churches embrace the idea of 


community, they can identify as a strong unit, not as people segregated into groups of 
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similar interests or familiar traumas. They can find identity in bonds linked by the intent 
to foster an atmosphere championing good for all. 

David Kirwa Tarus and Stephanie Lowery in their article “African Theologies of 
Identity and Community: The Contributions of John Mbiti, Jesse Mugambi, Vincent 
Mulago, and Kwame Bediako” offer that identity must be conveyed critically, being 
careful to articulate that it is identified as “a person’s or a group’s self-understanding. 
This may include labels others have applied as well as ones the person/group have chosen 
themselves.’ For Tarus and Lowery “identity includes both individual and personal traits 
as well as social aspects acquired from the groups one belongs to. Thus, identity includes 
both similarity and difference in itself, and is composed of both individual and social 
facets.”> These African scholars provide perspectives, reminders, and guidance to 
churches in western societies/contexts, comprised of people of African descent, that 
identity within community is grounded in our identification of others as vital to the 
development of self. 

Their belief, as well as African theologians John Mbiti, Jesse Mugambi, Vincent 
Mulago, and Kwame Bediako, is that life is centered in community. This sentiment 
should be embraced in churches to establish healthy spaces for all persons to feel capable 
of conversing about life’s triumphs, testimonies, and traumas. Embracing the mindset that 
individualized, solitary attempts to experience life’s occurrences is counterproductive to 


healthy relationship building. Strong communal ties are established and when there is 


4 David K. Tarus and Stephanie Lowery, “African Theologies of Identity and Community: The 
Contributions of John Mbiti, Jesse Mugambi, Vincent Mulago, and Kwame Bediako,” Open Theology, no. 
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acceptance and belief that all people have value, and all people are vital to the 


sustainability of healthy communities. Tarus and Lowery share Mbiti thought that 
community “captures this communal orientation with the now famous dictum, ‘I am, 
because we are; and since we are, therefore I am.’”° They continue Mbiti’s thought by 
sharing that: 

Community has both vertical and horizontal dimensions. The vertical aspect is the 

people’s relationship with their Supreme Being and the spirit world. The 

horizontal dimensions include relationship between individuals and social groups 

i.e. clans, individual families, the departed, and the unborn. Death does not 

destroy community but animates it. One is related to the visible community as 

well as maintaining relationships with the invisible world. Furthermore, 
community also includes harmony with the non-human world because ideally, in 
the African worldview, nature is “sacred” and human beings have a priestly 
relationship with it.’ 
This framing supports the vital need for embracing community, all aspects of it. It helps 
to further articulate the potency of accepting that God’s creation, working succinctly, 
achieves more. Understanding this will help churches to operate with a focus on creating 
community that supports its members when grief and trauma are present. 

In the effort to achieve this, there needs to be an understanding that community is 
important and unique. Grounded in the gospel message, each community does have 
contextual nuances that must be considered as ministries are created and ministry is 
offered. Kwame Bediako’s words are used by Tarus and Lowery and provide more 
understanding of why context is paramount in delivery of ministry in communities. Tarus 


and Lowery share that Bediako believed there is a great “need for Christians to 


thoroughly contextualize their faith” and he “insisted that the Gospel was by its very 


° Tarus and Lowery, “African Theologies of Identity and Community,” 312. 
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nature both universal and particular: it was intended to be “translated” into each context 
in which it found itself.’”® Here we find that contextualized ministry, inclusive of its 
efforts to assist people grieve communally, must be practical. Common ground must be 
sought with the goal of meeting the person receiving support, comfort, or any other 
expressed missional objective in ministry for that church community at their level. 

Mystic and theologian, Howard Thurman, in his writing The Creative Encounter 
espouses establishing common ground must occur at the “level of the ash trays.” He 
posits that “in religious experience God meets the individual at the level not only of the 
individual’s needs, but also, in my judgement more incisively, at the level of his residue 
of God-meaning and goes forward from there.”!” As God meets us at our need, we must 
mirror God’s example and situate our ministry efforts to where people are and not where 
we expect or want them to be. 

To further explore these thoughts, the project attempts to address the need for 
communal grieving practices for healthy church communities. This chapter will define 
Practical Theology and provide insight as to how its tenets can be utilized as effective 
theological guides to nurture community and fellowship while accompanying people 
through grieving processes. Next, Practical Theology will be engaged with Trinitarian 
Theology, Ecclesiology, and Pastoral Care and Counseling to survey its tangible inter- 


relatedness with these theologies can aid in shaping community within church and 
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community. Finally, the chapter will conclude by offering thought to how the praxis of 


Practical Theology is evidenced when people are valued, and context is considered. 


What is Practical Theology? 

In Foundations for a Practical Theology of Ministry, James Poling and Donald E. 
Miller define Practical Theology as a “reflection arising out of the living experiences of 
communities of faith and resulting in faith-informed interpretations that serve to guide the 
ongoing life and actions of those communities.”!! This definition provides a foundation 
for further discussion related to Practical Theology’s ability to guide ministry efforts that 
are relevant and contextual. Samuel Macauley Jackson further defines Practical Theology 
as the theory “of the right administration of the ecclesiastical means of community, 
prayer, preaching, and the sacraments.”!? Dale P. Andrews and Robert L Smith, Jr. in 
Black Practical Theology make the assertion that “Practical theology focuses on human 
praxis as a point of departure and the mutual interlocutory relationship between practices 
and theory and their sources.”!? Combined, these definitions suggest that Practical 
Theology is explicit in its efforts to provide tangible administration of Christian 


ministries to directly impact people in religious communities. 


'! James N. Poling and Donald E. Miller, Foundations for a Practical Theology of Ministry 
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Practical Theology is the “how” of religious practice. It is the exercise of 
expressing the goodness of God in one’s life by intently sharing systematic, meaningful 
approaches to support and positively impact others in community. It demands a praxis of 
engaging theologies by moving beyond the exercise of verifying theological jargon to a 
space of compassionately making impact with strategic ministry objectives. Focusing on 
actualized, viable ministry, Practical Theology moves beyond theorizing and seek to 
engage possibilities for positive change in the lives of all people. 

A perceived limitation of Practical Theology as technical fail to embrace its 
mandate and willingness to engage theory and practice to transform. Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, who believed that theology is the work of individuals seeking to make 
sense of how Christianity works for people, struggled with limiting Practical Theology to 
techniques and tasks. Yet, he also clearly indicated that he believed it had another aspect 
as well. According to John E. Burkhart, Schleiermacher thought Practical Theology to be 
the “crown” of theology, with philosophical and historical theologies as the foundation 
and body.!* In this crown, Schleiermacher found that “what really matters, whether in 
historical interpretation or in the care of souls, is what he characterizes in such words as 
‘art’, ‘talent’, and ‘interior disposition.”'> Burkhart continues Schleiermacher’s thought 
by stating: “for him, theological studies are at best only equipment for ministry. The 
indispensable heart of ministry is to be found, not in the philosophical insight, in 


historical knowledge, or in practical skill, but in those gifted persons whose faith and 


'4 Yohn Burkhart, "Schleiermacher's Vision for Theology,” in Practical Theology: The Emerging 
Field in Theology, Church, and World, ed. Don S. Browning (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 1983), 
42-60. 


'S Burkhart, "Schleiermacher's Vision for Theology,” 48. 
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learning unite and grow passionate wisdom.”'° Utilizing this understanding, it is 
paramount for church communities, from leadership to weekly hybrid worship 
participants, to grasp the responsibility of correlating theory and spirituality with life’s 
influences to be relevant gospel messengers. 

Grasping this means of being community, churches must be grounded in a 
theology that encourages communal practices, inclusive of ritual and shared stories, to 
make the gospel message come alive for those that need consolation, guidance, or simply 
a community companion to accompany them on the unpredictable sojourn of processing 
grief and loss; a place of belonging and bonding must be nurtured. Francis Weller, quotes 
psychotherapist Linda Graham’s words relating strength in community. She states: 
“bonding and belonging nourish resilience.””!” “The process of being seen, understood, 
and accepted by an attuned, empathic other engenders a sense of genuine self-acceptance, 
a feeling that we are profoundly okay. We feel safe enough, sure enough to venture 
courageously into the world and develop the competencies we need to deal with life’s 
challenges.”!® Graham’s words resonate for the church that seeks to blend the work of 
articulating the nuances of God’s character and everyday occurrences. Churches that seek 
to do this may find clarity in the words and definition of Dale P. Andrews. Andrews 


offers that: “Theology does not frequently appear very practical. We simply do not 


‘6 Burkhart, "Schleiermacher's Vision for Theology,” 48. 
'7 Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow, 13. 


'8 Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow, 13. 
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identify immediately with many of the complex, esoteric, and impersonal theological 
concepts or doctrines held up before us.”!? He continues with this thought: 


Indeed, while theologians go to extraordinary lengths to reconceptualize and 
articulate the life of faith, the actual struggle to find theology practical wrestles 
with the meaning of life and the daily experiences of living. Practical theology, 
however, is much more than its practicality. It seems theology swings between 
living in the world and living in a faith community sometimes quite removed 
from the world. Practical theology attempts to bridge these chasms. Practical 
theology is often understood through what it does. Practical theology holds in 
deliberation theological revelation, theoretical science, and the practice of 
ministry. Therein exists a critical relationship between theology, theory, and 
practice. This relationship should not be understood in any linear notion. Practical 
theology is not simply a science of diagnosis and application within a selective 
discipline, like some areas of medicine. Rather, Practical theology is an engaging 
process between theology, theory, and practice, with each one feeding back up on 
the others. The term "praxis" attempts to capture this reflexive quality of practical 
theology for effective ministry within the mission of the Church. The analysis of 
actual situations is important to practical theology method which would include 
individual and corporate experiences.”? 


Bridging the “chasm” of missed opportunity for the marrying of practice, theology, and 
theory requires a readied acceptance that a need must be addressed. In the context of 
Greater Ward Chapel AME Church (GWCAMEC), Columbus, Georgia, there is a need to 
address the inconsistent expression of communal grieving practices. There is a “chasm” 
between grief ministry availability and church members’ willingness to engage the 
church community for support when impacted by traumatic experiences. To address this 
gap, this hypothesis has been offered: If the leadership at Greater Ward Chapel AME 
Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported by a teaching 


and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information necessary to create 


'? Dale Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches: Bridging Black Theology and African 
American Folk Religion (Lexington, KY: John Knox Press, 2002), 1. 


20 Andrews and Jones Jr., Black Practical Theology, 1. 
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a grief support ministry. This practical approach seeks to deal with the gap present at 


GWCAMEC. This foundational research seeks to aid in addressing the gap. 


Practical Theology and the Trinity 
A practical way of expressing the profound power in relationship is pointing to 
The Trinity. The Trinity is the divine collaboration of God, Jesus, and Holy Spirit. In 
concert, each person functions to aid in the revelation of the Godhead. Each having 
distinct functionality, yet always in relationship. One may ask, what is The Trinity? The 
Dictionary of Theological Terms offers this definition of The Trinity: 


The self-revelation of God in Scripture that His indivisible, personal essence 
exists eternally and necessarily as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and that these 
three are not merely nominal distinctions but personal subsistences in the divine 
essence. Dr. South said that if you try to comprehend the doctrine of the Trinity, 
you may lose your mind, and if you deny it you will lose your soul. The finite 
mind of man cannot possibly comprehend the infinite God. So a complete 
understanding of the doctrine of the Trinity is not attainable by us. However, we 
may obtain a knowledge of the Trinity from God’s revelation of Himself in His 
word, and although the knowledge so gained by our finite minds is incomplete, it 
is nonetheless true knowledge. God’s revelation of Himself lies at the heart of all 
He has revealed in His word. In a very real sense, our understanding of any part of 
the Scripture revelation is dependent upon our acceptance of God’s revelation of 
Himself, a revelation which is denoted by the term Trinity. It has been aptly said, 
“The Trinity is the point in which all Christian ideas and interests unite; at once 
the beginning and the end of all insight into Christianity.””! 


Furthering the explanation of The Trinity, The Dictionary of Theological Terms provides 
a definition of terms for the word Trinity: 


The word trinity is derived from Latin and Greek terms meaning three in one, or 
the one which is three, and the three which are one.... The word is not found in 
the Scriptures. Technical terms are, however, absolutely necessary in all sciences. 
In this case they have been made particularly essential because of the subtle 
perversions of the simple, untechnical Biblical statements by infidels and heretics. 
The term, as above defined, admirably expresses the central fact of the great 


21 Alan Cairns, Dictionary of Theological Terms (Greenville, SC: Ambassador Emerald 
International, 2002), 494-495. 
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doctrine of the one essence eternally subsisting as three Persons, all the elements 
of which are explicitly taught in the Scriptures” (A. A. Hodge, Outlines of 
Theology). Person: The original meaning of the Latin word persona is far 
removed from its present sense and it is an even larger step from the present sense 
of the word to the scriptural and theological meaning when applied to the 
Godhead. But despite its imperfection as a term, there is none better in man’s 
vocabulary. In everyday usage, the term person denotes an entirely separate and 
distinct rational individual. It does not have this meaning when referred to the 
persons in the Trinity. A divine person, to use John Calvin’s words, is “a 
subsistence in the divine essence—a subsistence which, while related to the other 
two, is distinguished from them by incommunicable properties.” 


Continuing with scripture to prove the existence of the Trinity, the writing provides: 


Genesis 1:26: “And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
Up to this point in the creation story, God has used the language of command, but 
now He uses the language of consultation. With whom is He taking counsel? We 
answer, with Himself in the persons of the blessed Trinity. 


To avoid this evidence of eternal personal distinctions in the Godhead, some hold 
that here God consults with angels. Absurd! Where does the Scripture ever teach 
that angels had a part in the creation of man? The Scriptures do teach, however, 
that the divine persons in the Godhead were active in creation (Gen. 1:2, referring 
to the Holy Spirit, and John 1:1—3, referring to the Son). What proves that God 
consulted with Himself and not with angels, is the statement of Gen. 1:27, “So 
God created man in his own image,” with no mention of angels at all. If God 
consulted with Himself, what can the significance of the us be, except to 
emphasize a real plurality of persons in the Godhead? Isaiah 48:16: “The Lord 
God, and his Spirit, hath sent me.” The context after v. 12 shows that the speaker 
is Messiah. He is clearly a divine person because in v. 12 He says, “I am he; I am 
the first, I also am the last” (compare Rev. 1:8, 11-13). In v. 16 He says, “From 
the time it was, there am I and now the Lord God, and His Spirit, hath sent me.” 
What stronger evidence could be given of three divine persons, distinct one from 
another as to their personal properties, in the unity of the divine essence?” 


The definitions and expressions of The Trinity are because they provide scholarly and 
biblical validation for a divinely established imperative to have relationship, with 
intention, in communion with others. As members of churches grapple with grief and 


unexpressed pains, it is relationship with others, as a communing people, that they realize 


2 Cairns, Dictionary of Theological Terms, 495. 


3 Cairns, Dictionary of Theological Terms, 496. 
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their distinct value and functionality as an extension of the grace found in The Trinity 
while engaging persons within their respective communities. This realization helps with 
the understanding that “belonging offers us much needed medicine in these times, which 
are marked by feelings of anonymity and isolation. In fact, belonging protects the heart 
from much of life’s unavoidable challenges.””4 

In the context of GWCAMEC, the members of the church must realize, as with 
other members of churches elsewhere, that the terrain of grief is jagged and 
unpredictable. So, community working in concert with The Trinity to ease burdens 
associated with trauma related grief is essential. As Weller reminds us, “The territory of 
grief is heavy. Even the word carries weight. Grief comes from the Latin word gravis, 
meaning “heavy,” from which we also get grave, gravity, and gravid.””> Knowing that, in 


theory and in praxis, helps with the understanding that community is available to abide 


with us in our sorrows and griefs, comforting and affirming in the process. 


Practical Theology and Ecclesiology 
When considering the functions and nuances of the church, Practical Theology 
and ecclesiology in tandem can prove to be positively impactful for healthy communal 
relationship. Ecclesiology as defined in the Pocket Dictionary of the Reformed Tradition 
is “the study of the church (Greek, ekk/ésia) and its theological nature, worship and 


members, including practical matters of church polity, offices and pastoral care.””° This 


4 Weller, The Wild Edge, 13. 
°5 Weller, The Wild Edge, 15. 


6 Kelly M. Kapic and Wesley Vander Lugt, Pocket Dictionary of the Reformed Tradition, The 
IVP Pocket Reference Series (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2013), 44. 
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definition helps us to understand that the church is an organism, alive with the spirit of 
God and God’s people; it is the collection of parts and possibility seeking to align for 
God’s glory. Theologians have expressed ideas of the church’s role. The thoughts vary 
from defining church as a place for people to gather in community to worship God to 
listing what the church does to dutifully function in ministry; the latter being what the 
church does. Found in the range of theological thought about church function is Friedrich 
Schleiermacher’s thought that “one strain of modern ecclesiology has been oriented to 
religious experience.””/ 

Schleiermacher’s thought offers that a person’s lived religious experience impacts 
the ecclesiastical body just as much as the theological underpinning of the church 
community impacts the member. The varied scholarly thoughts about Practical Theology 
and ecclesiology provide space for church members to express motive and mission while 
engaging God for collective growth. When the religious and lived experiences of church 
members align, the functions of the church help create harmony. Within the context of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, praxis of Practical Theology and ecclesiology 
can be evidenced if the mission and motto are lived out. 

The mission of the AME Church is to “minister to the social, spiritual, and 
physical development of all people.”** The motto is “God our Father, Christ our 
Redeemer, the Holy Spirit our Comforter, Humankind our Family.””? These assertions 


express an intent to address the communal needs of members within this denominational 


27 Kapic and Vander, Pocket Dictionary of the Reformed Tradition, 44. 


°8 Roderick D. Belin, ed., The Doctrine and Disciple of the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Bicentennial Edition 2016 (Nashville, TN: AME Sunday School Union, 2017), 23. 


29 Jeffery Cooper, “The AME Church Motto,” African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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body. It is a move to portray the essence of what the AME church can be. Understanding 


that context matters, AME churches, and other predominately Black churches, cannot be 
viewed monolithically; they must be viewed on their individual expression of the gospel 
message. With that in mind, the continuity in the life of the Black Church experience 
cannot be overlooked. As it pertains to the Black Church, Emmanuel Y. Amugi Lartey 
provides a view of what the essence is: 


The Black Church has historically been the main social institution founded by 
Blacks in the New World to provide social and communal expression to the 
longings of black people for humanity and salvation. African cultures in antiquity 
(and to this day) have been premised on communalistic rather than individualistic 
tendencies. African proverbs such as “It takes a whole village to raise a child,” 
“Knowledge is like a Baobab tree, one person cannot totally encompass the tree 
by her/himself,” and “One head does not constitute a council” all point to the 
value of community, which is socially transmitted in African cultures. With the 
growth of individualism in black communities in the United States and in Africa, 
these communal values have declined. Black practical theologians (e.g., Dale 
Andrews) have explored the rise of individualism and its theological and social 
aspects on the black community.*? 


Grasping this idea of what the Black Church is gives us a landmark to touch when 
seeking guidance on how to be the church as God intended. The healthy church is a hub 
for living and loving amongst believers in Jesus Christ. Again, Lartey helps us with this 
understanding; he posits: 


Essentially, the Church is a gathering of people called out by Christ, who is the 
head of the Church worldwide. The purpose for this calling out is that we might 
bear witness to the saving acts of God in Christ through our acts of testimony, 
care, and love. As such, the church is the community of persons called out of the 
world and sent back into the world to be a sign, witness, and representative of 
Christ, the Redeemer. Biblical imagery for the Church is predominantly personal 
and communal. Biblical images of the Church present it as the “body of Christ” (1 
Cor; Eph 4), the “Bride of Christ” (Eph 5), and an army of soldiers (Eph 6). 
Body-of-Christ imagery in particular directs the Church toward continuing the 


3° Emmanuel Y. Amugi Larty, "Liberating Black Church: Practical Theology from Poverty and 
Pandemic Marginalization," in Practical Theology for Black Churches: Bridging Black Theology and 
African American Folk Religion, ed. Dale Andrews and Robert London Smith, 201-215 (Lexington, KY: 
John Knox, 2002), 205-206. 
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redemptive acts of the Christ in the world. e gospels make very clear the saving, 


healing, teaching, and testifying work of Jesus. The Church, as Christ’s body 

present in the world, now must continue the saving, healing, teaching, and 

witnessing work of Jesus. There is a need to transition from thinking about 

buildings and leaders to revisioning the Church as a community of people.*! 
Lartey’s words are profound. They point us in a direction for increased understanding of 
the importance of revisioning church focused on community. In the revisioning, the 
ministry of presence must be afforded to members of the community, who are 
matriculating through grief stages, to find solace and support. Evidenced at GWCAMEC, 
and in other settings, grief response often leads to withdrawal. Creating space for grieved 
persons to “just be” is effective as a show of quiet support. Further, it can nurture a place 
of safety against the threat of hasty movement toward being “ok” or “normal.” 

In the community, intent on being present for its members in times of loss, 
familiarity aids with the dismantling the threat of further emotional harm. In The Body 
Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of Trauma, Dr. Bessel Van Der 
Kolk says: “After an acute trauma...survivors require the presence of familiar people, 
faces, and voices.”*” He continues by stating “our attachment bonds are our greatest 
protection against threat.’*? It is vital to note that Dr. Van Der Kolk’s words are in 
context to identified and named traumas, like death, accident, and natural disasters. 


Considering this, it is pertinent to the community to provide a safe, familiar space when 


loss is ambiguous or disenfranchised. 


3! Larty, “Liberating Black Church,” 205-206. 


3? Bessel Van Der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of 
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This is especially important as the church grapples with the fragmenting of loss 
and grief rituals. The Coronavirus global pandemic has disrupted grief rituals, some that 
were already waning. Even so, grief rituals have proved to be necessary and positive in 
the processing of loss. In the context of church, these rituals may take different forms, 
even as a likeness in traumatic experience may be present. This informs us to tailor 
communal grief response contextually to attend to each member of the community 
experiencing loss as they need. Dr. Ajita Robinson reminds us that “grief is universal, yet 
it is unique for each of us,” so the ways in which we grieve will be varied.** 

In the contemporary context, biblical examples of communal grieving practices, 
grief, and ritual, such as the account of Lazarus’ death, his family, and Jesus,’ response to 
his death in John chapter eleven, have been interrupted. In exchange, socially distanced, 
timed memorials are held, and celebrations of life are now being shared via audio and 
visual streaming platforms. In this current space, the practical theologian, in the 
ecclesiastical body, must meet the immediate need of the despaired and grieved person 
and/or family with nurture and compassion, listening and attending to their wounded 


spirit. 


Practical Theology and Pastoral Care and Counseling 
Creating and maintaining new rituals can assist church members with processing 
grief. What may be present and familiar may quite possibly be the new ways to support 
the bereaved in their time of need. Ritual(s) differ in specific contexts; yet the rituals of 
intentional listening and attending significantly assist grieving processes in all settings. 


34 Ajita Robinson, interview by Joy Harden Bradford, “Therapy for Girls Podcast: Processing Our 
Collective Grief,” July 1, 2021. 
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These ritualistic practices are impactful for the bereaved because they move beyond the 
socially expected time frames for grief response. Beyond the boundaries of grief time 
frames, expressed intent to engage the grieving process must be present for the person, 
and the community in which they participate in, to heal. A pastoral care approach 
encourages agency and participation in the grieving process that is reciprocally beneficial 
to all cooperating in the space. Fusing Practical Theology and pastoral care and 
counseling will aid in this effort. 

Dr. Edward Wimberly, in his book African American Pastoral Care and 
Counseling: The Politics of Oppression and Empowerment says: “pastoral counseling 
facilitates and enables persons to have the motivation and courage to engage, to get 
involved, to participate.”*> In this assertion, Wimberly is speaking to the power found in 
individuals once agency is identified and defined. Development of personal agency is 
supported in community as the members trust that their personal stories are valued and 
integral to the growth of healthy church settings. Wimberly conveys a strong belief that 
pastoral care and pastoral theology are grounded in narrative storytelling. 

The telling of one’s story is a ritual that stimulates the communal healing space. 
For Wimberley, a profound possibility for healing is found in the willingness to share and 
receive stories. These stories are narratives of hope, triumph, pain, trauma, achievement, 
and grief. He argues that pastoral care is needed because community is unraveling. The 
communal ties are loosened because of hopelessness and despair. Wimberley asserts that 
the African American sense of community has collapsed, and points to key African 
American leaders that describe the breakdown of the village and how the nihilistic threat 


35 Edward P. Wimberly, African American Pastoral Care and Counseling: The Politics of 
Oppression and Empowerment (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 14. 
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has eroded the foundation of community amongst African Americans.*© He points to the 


loss of the community and “village.”>’ Wimberly appears to be cautioning to the apparent 
descent to individualism, which is a strong pivot from the foundation of Black life and 
Black Church, the fellowship and kinship in community. 

Wimberly’s assertions relating to the retreat from sharing space and story, 
especially in ecclesial settings, is realistic and sobering. Care for others has waned, 
particularly when aiding those that are experiencing grief related to trauma and loss. As 
messages focused on personal salvation have become more pronounced, the ease for 
church members to insulate themselves in the refuge of Jesus with limited 
communication or fellowship with others is problematic. Dale Andrews reveals the 
notion of Albert Cleage, in Practical Theology for Black Churches: Bridging Black 
Theology and African American Folk Religion, that personal salvation is not what is best 
for the Black Church; what is best is Black liberation. Cleage believed that collective 
responsibility was minimized in the gospel of salvation. Focusing on the church as refuge 
and place of safety, without acceptance of the liberation found in community hinders the 
effectiveness of the church. 

Related to personal and individualism in the church, Andrews quotes Cleage as 
saying: 

The chasm which separates us from God is our own selfishness and 

individualism, which makes us more concerned about our individual salvation 

than we are about the liberation of all Black people. The liberation of all Black 
people is salvation for each of us. In seeking after individual salvation, each 


individual is struggling to get to heaven through something which God can do for 
(him/her). In struggling for the liberations of the Black Nation, we submerge our 


36 Wimberly, African American Pastoral Care, xiii. 
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individualism and struggle together to realize the will of God for all Black people 
in our everyday lives here on earth.** 


Cleage’s urging to “struggle together” for the betterment of all, nudges us toward 
rejecting individualism and embracing communal practices; embracing this space 
encourages story sharing, healthy grieving practice, and execution of ministry objectives 
that what will undergird healthy church settings. 

Practical example for this ministry model is found in the lives of theological 
beacons, Julian of Norwich and Howard Thurmond. When listening to stories of 
despondency and grief, Julian of Norwich practices holding space for the grieved. She 
indicated that “I listen and tell them what they have just told me, and I sit in silence 
listening to them, letting them grieve.”*? Howard Thurman expressed the need to meet 
people at the level of the “ash trays.” These theologians and mystics moved beyond 
theory and the temptation “to do” something performative to aid the bereaved persons 
they encountered. They simply met the people where they were and permitted them to be. 
Wimberly, Julian, and Thurmond all provide examples of how practical ministry 
expressed in a model of pastoral care and counseling can be effective in stabilizing 
persons shaken by trauma. We can glean from their actions, utilizing their approaches to 


effect change in our contemporary contexts. 


38 Andrews, Practical Theology for Black Churches, 58-59. 
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Conclusion 

Practical Theology in praxis is effective for the person receiving the help they 
may need and for the person ministering to the grief-stricken. There is affirming 
reciprocity in the practice of being the expression of God’s love. For those in community 
impacted by death and trauma, knowing the members of their church families are present 
bolsters assurance that they will have the supports they need in days beyond the traumatic 
episode. Attunement and attachment help us journey the terrain of grief. Weller states 
“genuine community heals body and soul.’*° He goes farther is stating: “No matter who 
we are, we need the heartening tough of another...who can offer a sensitive ear to our 
tender woes.’”*! 

In their work, African American Grief, Paul Rosenblatt and Beverly Wallace say: 

After the initial condolences and hugs, the food brought over, the visitation, the 

funeral, the burial, and the final round of condolences, grieving people are much 

more on their own. Their supporters and the other mourners have gone back to 

their daily routines. But often, over the weeks, months, and even years following 

the death a grieving person might be in great pain. Then what? Are others there 

with and for the person? Does the person even want the help of others?” 
The questions asked by Rosenblatt and Wallace are relevant. Beyond the abbreviated 
funeral and other grief rituals of the current context of a global pandemic, is there a true 
attending to the needs of those impacted by trauma that are carrying grief? Are their 


ministries available to members to engage their grief? With social distancing guidelines 


in place for the near future because of the impacts of the Coronavirus, tools like Grief 


40 Weller, The Wild Edge, 14. 
41 Weller, The Wild Edge, 15. 
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Share, an online grief support group, are available to provide support to people that have 
experienced the death of a loved one. 

That space is a place of community. An intent of this research is to provide a 
footing to support the development of a grief support group at GWCAMEC. There is a 
need, and a perceived opening for acceptance to creating a sacred space for members to 
express and share their grief. It can function as a needed place for ritual. Weller offers 
this in his expression for the need of communal ritual(s): 

Perhaps the most salient obstacle to grieving is the lack of collective practice for 

the releasing of grief. Unlike most traditional cultures, where grief is a regular 

guest in the community, we have somehow been able to cloister grief and sanitize 
it, denying its expression as the gut-wrenching and heart-breaking event that it 
truly is. Even at funerals, we often avoid the intensity of sorrow needed to address 
the soul’s pain surrounding the loss of someone we love. Grief has always been 
communal and has always been connected to the sacred.** 
He continues, “ritual is the means whereby we can work the ground of grief. Allowing it 
to move, shift, and ultimately, take a new shape in the soul.’ Embracing grief, and the 


rituals needed to navigate the terrain of it, helps us partner with Practical Theology in 


community to know that we are not alone when grief is present. 


3 Weller, The Wild Edge, 109-110. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Grief is a part of life. It is often ignored and suppressed, but it cannot be avoided. 
Licensed Clinical Social Worker, Robert Taibbi, states “with any loss comes grief, a 


natural process that is our human way of emotional healing. But all too often this normal 


ool 


process gets stalled or sidetracked or pushed underground.” Stalling the normal process 


of grief and denying the emotions related to it may have troubling outcomes. Francis 
Weller states, “The collective denial of our underlying emotional life has contributed to 
an array of troubles and symptoms. What is often diagnosed as depression is actually 
low-grade chronic grief locked into the psyche, complete with the ancillary ingredients of 
shame and despair.”” He continues: 


Martin Prechtel calls this the gray-sky culture, one in which we do not choose to 
live an exuberant life, filled with the wonder of the world and the beauty of day- 
to-day existence, one in which we do not welcome the sorrow that comes with the 
inevitable losses that accompany us on our walk here. This refusal to enter the 
depths has shrunk the visible horizon for many of us, dimmed our participation in 
the joys and sorrows of the world. We suffer from what I call premature death— 
we turn away from life and are ambivalent toward the world, neither in it nor out 
of it, lacking commitment to fully say yes to life.? 


' Robert Taibbi, “Six Signs of Incomplete Grief,” Psychology Today, 
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As traumatic experiences impact people, often the practice to engage the grief that 
follows is done alone, without the support and assistance of community, which can lead 
to a denial of the feelings associated with loss. Reorienting society’s thinking about the 
need to process grief communally is paramount so members of our faith community do 
not continue to reside in personal grief silos struggling to engage a healing process 
toward wholeness. This is a work that faith communities should portray and convey. 

Grief is shapeshifting, therefore the processing of feelings and emotions related to 
it have no direct path. There is not a “right” way to process loss. Grieving loss is unique 
and personal. Grieving is complex in nature, non-linear, and difficult to navigate, 
especially when engaged as an exercise of independence. Healthy grieving is practiced 
amid community, when and where shared stories of loss and trauma can be met by voices 
of solidarity and kinship. Pressing into the notion of solidarity and kinship, a hypothesis 
has been formed to support healthy grieving practices at Greater Ward Chapel AME 
Church (GWCAMEC), Columbus, Georgia. The hypothesis, "If the leadership at Greater 
Ward Chapel AME Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, 
supported by a teaching and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary 
information necessary to create a grief support ministry" seek to aid in fostering 
communal grieving practices in a context that inconsistently expresses connectivity and 
healing presence with traumatic event occur. 

When grief is present in response to loss, responsible ways to address it, that align 
with the context, are needed. Many faith traditions utilize storytelling and ritual(s) to 
assist in the grieving process. These practices are congruent in differing contexts, yet as 


cultural shifts have happened within the church, use of ritual to foster community to aid 
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people as they grieve has waned. Some in the faith community rely solely on the love 
they have for God and not the love of their neighbor which can over-spiritualize personal 
relationship with God. This may erroneously inform some that community is not needed 
beyond memorial service, vigil, or repast, only a prayer life and relationship with God. 
Rev. Jocelyn Jones, a master level social worker, speaks to the term “spiritual 
bypassing” when addressing over-spiritualizing when loss and pain is present. She states 
that “spiritual bypassing occurs when someone utilizes religion or spirituality to 
minimize what is truly happening in their reality.”* Speaking to how detrimental this 
practice may be, Rev. Jones continues by espousing: “When we use our faith to suppress 
an honest, God-given emotion, it is no longer life-giving. It becomes toxic and can cause 
us to become stuck in our healing process. Whenever we suppress, ignore, or minimize 
our pain, we deny ourselves the opportunity to receive emotional, spiritual, or physical 


care we need.” 


Sharing our grief with others matters in the processing of the feelings 
related to it. As we mourn, there should be a realization that we are “not meant to be 
islands of grief, the reality is that we heal as a tribe.” It is paramount that we invite 
others into the sacred space of grief because there is immense value in bringing the gift of 
grief to the community. 

Francis Weller, in The Wild Edge of Sorrow: Rituals of Renewal and the Sacred 


Work of Grief, says moving grief out of the silos “is essential for the well-being of our 


soul life. Far too often we linger in solitary confinement with our sorrows. Bringing our 


4 Jocelyn Jones, “Don’t Let Your Faith Hinder Your Healing,” Faith on the Journey, 
https://www.faithonthejourney.org/post/don-t-let-your-faith-hinder-your-healing. 


5 Jones, “Don’t Let Your Faith Hinder Your Healing,” 
https://www.faithonthejourney.org/post/don-t-let-your-faith-hinder-your-healing. 


® David Kessler, Finding Meaning: The Sixth Stage of Grief (New York, NY: Scribner, 2019), 47. 
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grief into the shelter of close friends and a vibrant ritual community is essential.”’ Here, 
meaning for loss is actualized; it is formed, and hopefully embraced, to move toward 
healing. Finding meaning and accepting the new realities of life after loss are difficult, so 
they should be approached at a pace set by the person experiencing the grief associated 
with the trauma. It is extremely important to note that grieving, associated with the death 
of a loved one, does not stop after the culmination of last rites and other funeral rituals. 
The feelings associated with grief linger, and the person impacted by them needs space, 
in community, to navigate the tumult caused by loss, or losses. There must be a process 
to engage these feelings. 

To further probe the necessity for community in grieving practices, this chapter 
will explore the intersectionality of biblical, historical, and theological foundations 
research with the grief processing theory developed by Dr. Elizabeth Ktibler-Ross to 
support the proposed project’s theme that communal grieving practices significantly 
bolster healthy relationships within church communities. After an introduction to Kiibler- 
Ross and her five-stage model for processing grief, Judges 11:34-40 will be probed to 
identify where grief stages are present. Next the life of Julian of Norwich will be 
explored to ascertain interrelatedness with the five stages of grief. Following that, 
Kiibler-Ross’ grief model will be engaged with Practical Theology to investigate for any 
interconnectedness. Finally, a concluding statement will be provided to summarize the 


considerations and how they affect grief practices within communities. 


T Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow, 89. 
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Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross and the Five Stages of Grief Model 


In 1969, Dr. Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross, a Swiss psychiatrist, introduced five stages of 
grief in her book On Death and Dying. Her model for grieving was developed as a tool to 
use when working with terminally ill patients. The stages she proposed moved along in a 
series of “predictable, stages, and tasks.”* Christopher Hall, in “Beyond Kiibler-Ross: 
Recent Developments in Our Understanding of Grief and Bereavement” shares that “her 
model was one of anticipatory grief; how an individual responds to a terminal diagnosis. 
Over time this model transformed into the five stages of grief — (1) shock and denial; (2) 
anger, resentment, and guilt; (3) bargaining; (4) depression; and (5) acceptance — and was 
subsequently applied to both the bereavement experience and many other forms of 
change.” 

The stages presented were focused on the process for the person that was dying, 
not the family and friends that were confronted with feelings of loss when the terminally 
ill patient/person died. Her model for grief, offered in On Death and Dying, has not been 
universally accepted. The model has received criticism over the years because it has been 
viewed as being too restrictive and liner. Critics of Ktibler-Ross’ model express that it 
pushed the bereaved person to move on too quickly as they matriculated through the 
cycles of grief. As criticism was levied, Kiibler-Ross, and later her mentee, David 
Kessler, expressed a fluid progression in the space of grieving that may not have been 


perceived by critics of the model. Kiibler-Ross and Kessler later went on to express what 


8 Christopher Hall, "Beyond Kiibler-Ross: Recent Developments in Our Understanding of Grief 
and Bereavement,” Psychology, https://psychology.org.au/for- 
members/publications/inpsych/201 1/dec/beyond-kubler-ross-recent-developments-in-our-und. 


° Hall, “Beyond Kiibler-Ross,” https://psychology.org.au/for- 
members/publications/inpsych/201 1/dec/beyond-kubler-ross-recent-developments-in-our-und. 
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stages of grief are like. In their book, On Grief and Grieving: Finding Meaning of Grief 


Through the Five Stages of Grief, they write that: 
The stages have evolved since their introduction, and they have been very 
misunderstood over the past three decades. They were never meant to help tuck 
messy emotions into neat packages. They are responses to loss that many people 
have, but there is not a typical response to loss, as there is no typical loss. Our 
grief is as individual as our lives. The five stages—denial, anger, bargaining, 
depression, and acceptance—are a part of the framework that makes up our 
learning to live with the one we lost. They are tools to help us frame and identify 
what we may be feeling. But they are not stops on some linear timeline in grief. 
Not everyone goes through all of them or goes in a prescribed order.!° 
This clarifying assertion offers room for enhanced understanding for why this grief model 
is an appropriate theory to engage with the previously mentioned foundational research 
supporting this project. The stages are present as touchpoints, places where the bereaved 
may enter because there is not a defined manner for grieving. The stages are informative 
and provide guidance and accommodation to the person that is bereaved. The stages of 
Kiibler-Ross’ model are defined in this cyclical manner on psycom.net: 
e Denial — Avoidance, Confusion, Elation, Shock and Fear. 
e Anger — Frustation, Iritation, and Anxiety. 
e Bargaining — Struggling to find meaning, Reaching out to others, and Telling 
one’s story. 


e Depression —Overwhelmes, Helplessness, Hostility, and Flight. 


e Acceptance — Exploring options, New plan in place, and Exploring options.'! 


‘0 Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross and David Kessler, On Grief and Grieving: Finding the Meaning of 
Grief Through the Five Stages of Loss (New York, NY: Scribner, 2005), 7. 


'! Christina Gregory, "The Five Stages of Grief: An Examination of the Kubler Ross Model," 
Psycom, https://www.psycom.net/depression.central.grief.html. 
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Denial and anger are categorized as “Information and Communication;” Bargaining as 
“Gathering Support;” and Depression and Acceptance as “Guidance and Direction.” !” 
These definitions help clarify Kiibler-Ross’ stages of grief, presenting it concise and 


malluable which is beneficial to all in need of unique spaciality for processing grief 


associated with trauma and loss. 


Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model and the Project Theme 

The title of this project is “Grieving and Growing Together: The Significant of 
Relationship and Ritual in a Model on Congregational Grief Practices.” The theme of the 
project is centered on the necessity for communal grieving practices in church 
communities to assist bereaved people experiencing any type of loss, with processing 
their feelings. In the project’s context, it is the hope that a grief support group will be 
developed and implemented to aid those dealing with loss with finding meaning and 
engaging and establishing ritual. Ktibler-Ross’ Grief Model provides stages that can be 
entered into by members of the church that are bereaved, and by those who provide 
support, to share stories, and life narratives, that will ultimately build stronger relational 
bonds. Grief is unavoidable. Therefore, the willingness to address the emotions and 
feeling related to it should be done in the company of others. 

Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model was chosen to present the members of GWCAMEC 
with language to convey their grief. The church and its members has expereinced 
devestaing loss over the years. As a church that has ininerant ministers, the transition of 


pastors from the church community has been hurtful. The loss of beloved shepards have 


Gregory, "The Five Stages of Grief," https://www.psycom.net/depression.central.grief.html. 
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led many of the church’s members to brace for change, which does not permit them to 
fully emerse themselves in the realities of “now” ministry. There have been instances of 
lost jobs and businesses, friendships, and loss of life. The later has been extremely 
difficult for members because funerals and other grief rituals have been interrupted in 
response to social distancing guidelines related to the Coronavirus pandemic. This project 
seeks to help the members of GWCAMEC to articulate where they find themselves in the 
grieving process. 

As the community attends to each other in times of loss, then we are present as 
new versions of church members emerge. Kiibler-Ross and Kessler posit that when loss 
occurs in the form of death of a loved one, we are forever changed; and that is a loss as 
well. They say: 

Another loss is the old “‘you,” the person you were before this loss occurred, the 

person you will never be again. Up till now, you didn’t know this kind of sadness. 

You couldn’t even have imagined anything could feel this bad. Now that you are 

inconsolable, it feels like the new “you” is forever changed, crushed, broken, and 

irreparable. These temporary feelings will pass, but you will never be restored to 
that old person. What is left is a new you, a different you, one who will never be 

the same again or see the world as you once did.'? 

Engaging ontologically permits the space for the new to arrive. As the realization sets in 
that personhood, prior to occurrences of trauma and loss, is forever changed, an offering 
to engage new opportunities for new relationship with community, and self, may emerge. 


If the opportunity is recognized, community can be expressed in newfound agency and 


the practiced presence of holding space for people to emote. 


'3 Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 76. 
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Community and relationship are formed in the space where ministry in the 
communal setting is done by just being present. The ministry of presence is profound as 
loss confounds. The practice is: 

Minimalist, almost ephemeral, form of empathic spiritual care that is, at the same 

time, deeply rooted in religious histories and suffused with religious references 

for those who can read them. It is religion stripped to the basics. Religion 
naturalized. Religion without code, cult, or community. Religion without 
metaphysics. It is religion for a state of uncertainty. As is typical of American 

religion, it both resists specific theological elaboration and is deeply rooted in a 

specifically Christian theology of the Incarnation.'4 
Christ’s love is manifested in the relationships built in presence. Showing up is 
community focused and foundational to the grief processes for all impacted by traumatic 


loss that choose to share their unimagined grief with their church family. This grief 


practice is necessary in the effort toward healthy healing. 


Kibler-Ross’ Grief Model and the Judges 11:34-40 

Each of the five stages of Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model is present in the pericope 
used for the Biblical Foundations chapter. Judges 11:34-40 tells of the interaction 
between Jephthah and his unnamed daughter after his return from battle; it also tells of 
the daughter’s relationship with her friends as she is faced with the responsibility of her 
father’s tragic vow to God. The text is troubling and problematic; the entire chapter is 
filled with moments that have more questions than answers. Yet, there is a portion of the 
scripture that shows how agency is excercised and communal grieving is displayed. It is 


made known in a daughter accepting her fate in response to a fatalistic vow, then in her 


4 Winnifred Fallers Sullivan, A Ministry of Presence: Chaplaincy, Spiritual Care, and the Law 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2014), 174. 
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the choice to grieve, then in her decision to grieve in concert, in communion, with her 
friends. 

In the pericope, Jephthah the Gileadite made an ill advised vow to Yahweh so 
victory can be assured in battle. His pledge to sacrifice whatever comes out of his home 
to Yahweh becomes tragic when he returns home victorious and is met with joy and 
dancing by his daughter. Jephthah is distraught and cannot believe the results of his vow. 
Judges 11:34, the denial of Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model is present. The text says he “tore 
his clothes” (Jdg. 11:35). His denial is present because he cannot accept that his vow is 
flawed and has now caused catstrophic damage. He cannot go back on the vow he made, 
and now his only child must die. 

The reality of this is disturbing and ugly. While not directly aligned with 
Jephthah’s vow, the denial some people experience when confronted with the damage 
that ill-advised choices have caused can be immobilitizing. The traumatic anticipatory 
loss may not be the impending sacrifice of an only child, but it may be the destruction of 
a valued relationship because of a poor decision fueled by unresolved grief manifesting 
as insecurity. The matter that Jepthah must confront, just as persons within ecclesial 
settings may have to, is reconciling that avoiding the trauma will only exacerbate the pain 
of unhealed wounds. 

As Jephthah realizes what has been done, anger aligns with his denial. As he sees 
his daughter come out of the house with “timbrel and with dancing,” he realizes that his 
only child must die (Jdg. 11:34). She will be the sacrifice he has vowed to Yahweh. The 
knowing of what will happen is now causing a response. Jephthah’s anticipatory grief is 


now manifesting as anger. Kiibler-Ross and Kessler remind us that “we may experience 
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all five stages of loss (denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance) before the 
actual death. We may experience only anger and denial. Not everyone experiences 
anticipatory grief, and if they do, certainly not in the same way.”!> Jephthah’s irritation, 
anger, and denial collide with his daughter’s elation, joy, and delight creating a textual 
tension that inevitably leads to pain, loss, and grief. 

As outlined in Judges 11:30-31, Jephthah made the vow that is now happening. 
Confronted with the aborted celebration of victory, confused and angry, he seats himself 
in denial. His denial is manifesting in irritation and displeasure towards his only child 
who is responding to his victory as she, and other women, are accustomed to. Jephthah’s 
misplaced irritation, anger, and denial moves him to the next stage, bargaining. As listed 
earlier, the bargaining stage is inclusive of trying to make meaning of what is happening 
and telling your story. Jephthah is seeking to make meaning for himself by explaining his 
“why.” 

Jephthah tells his daughter the account of his vow. This is his story. This is what 
he has done. There is no complaining. There is just a telling of what he has done and 
what the response must be. It is callous, yet it is his story. He says, “For I have opened 
my mouth to the LORD, and I cannot take back my vow” (Jdg. 11:35). As people process 
grief, the meaning of their story and decision may not align with what people may deem 
as acceptable. As they tell the story of where they are, bargaining for time to understand 
the reality of what is, the residue of denial may still be present. Often the denial is 
revealed in anesthetized stories because the pain of its reality is too much to manage. 


Jephthah is bargaining as his daughter faces the reality of death. She is experiencing 


'S Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 4. 
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anticipatory grief and a sense of helplessness is present. At this stage, she cannot undo 
what her father has done. She is the dutiful daughter bearing the brunt of her father’s 
irrational vow. 

As she considers the words and actions of her father, and surveys her fate, she 
may be occupying the depression stage. Listen to her words: “My father, if you have 
opened your mouth to the LORD, do to me according to what has gone out of your mouth, 
now that the LorD has given you vengeance against your enemies, the Ammonites” (Jdg. 
11:36). She heard her father’s story and her response in this stage is realizing that her fate 
is sealed. In this instance “forewarned is not always forearmed.”!* She is helpless to 
change what is now in motion. While processing through the grief stage, she pivots and 
creates room for making meaning by accepting her fate and her role in her grieving 
process. 

Jephthah’s daughter accepts what is to be and makes a request to grieve in the 
mountains with her friends. She exercises agency and pushes for time to process the 
inevitability of death. She seeks to do this boldly in communion with her companions. 
The request to go to the mountains for refuge and solace, to embrace her fate and to 
honor her feelings associated with pending death, connects to Kiibler-Ross’ original work 
On Death and Dying. In this work, Kiibler-Ross’ stages were guides intended for use for 
patients that we terminally ill who were processing the certainty of death. In the text, 
Jephthah’s daughter’s death is imminent, yet the grief associated with it cannot be 


squarely placed. 


‘6 Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 4. 
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Dr. Kenneth Doka would describe her giref as disenfranchised. Dr. Doka 


introduced the idea of disenfranchised grief in 1989. He describes it as the feeling 
associated with losses that “are not openly acknowledged, socially sanctioned, or publicly 
shared.”!” Jephthah’s daughter’s grief is associated with a loss that has not happened, yet 
it is felt. Dr. Doka shares that losses like this “can complicate grief.”'!* Further, “persons 
with disenfranchised grief frequently suffer in silence, not knowing the true cause of the 
reactions, having no context in which to understand them, and receiving little support or 
recognition.”!? Jephthah daughter did have little support, but she harnessed it, and used it 
as she accepted the unimaginable sacrifice that she would make and become. Her 
acceptance was supported in community by her friends that participate in her grieving 
process that likely was not understood or acknowledged. They too enter the space of 
acceptance and help their friend navigate the terrain of pain, obliterated opportunity, and 
lost hope. 

Akin to Jephthah’s daughter, some members of church communities will die with 
possibilies within them. Others will expereince the loss of dreams and hopes that are 
unborn that will never gestate and see full manifestation. Familes and communities that 
expereince these traumas can begin to make meaning by accepting the losses and 


ackowledging that the intensity of the grief associated with the loss may lessen over time, 


7 Kenneth J. Doka, Grief is a Journey: Finding Your Way Through Loss (New York, NY: Atria 
Books, 2016), 183. 


'8 Doka, Grief is a Journey, 183. 


'? Doka, Grief is a Journey, 183. 
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but “it will never end.””° Since the grief will not go away, ritual(s) should be utilized to 


aid in the grieving process. Rituals aid with acceptance and healing. 

Jephthah’s daughter friends commemorate her death with the honoring of her life 
each year. It is purdent to recognize their ritual as one unique to their context. The 
commemoration of their friend’s death is powerful because they acknowledge that the 
ritual emerges “from your own story.””! The friends embrace the trauma of her death 
knowing that the “trauma affects not only those who are directly exposed to it, but also 
those around them.” The friends also decide to remember and embrace that, as a Rev. 
Dr. Richard Washington shared, “remembering is sacred, but heavy.” For church 
communities, it is instructive to know that the heaviness of remembering in the grieving 
space is lessened when done in community. For church members, embracing this will set 
a course for growth and healing because they will model grieving together and taking 
time to remember the loved ones that have died, as well as the losses of hopes and 


possibilities. 


Kuibler-Ross’ Grief Model and Julian of Norwich 
Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model is not a rigid theoretical model, it is maluable. It 
provides room to vacilate between the stages when processing grief. This model for 
grieving connects with Julian of Norwich in the areas of acceptance and bargaining. 


These stages align with Julian’s portrayal of community exhibited in presence. In the 


?° Kessler, Finding Meaning, 2. 
2! Doka, Grief is a Journey, 183. 


2 Bessel van der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of 
Trauma (New York, NY: Penguin Books, 2014), 1. 
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bargaining stage, there is room for telling a story while “struggling” to find a new 


meaning in life. In the stage of acceptance, the possibilities for exploring options for 
healing begin to cultivate. In these stages, church members experiencing loss have 
opportunity to mine their expressions of loss to God and community. Julian’s life as 
mystic and counselor helps us to see the vital role of expressed love for God, and the 
willingness to attend to the needs of others as necessary in community to facilitate 
healing. 

She embraced the communion of The Trinity, utilizing the love located there, to 
extend herself to community. In The Trinity, Julian saw a sensual essence of God. This 
essence was the nurturing, compassionate aspect of the Godhead. There she saw and 
embraced the love of Jesus as an example of radical understanding of who she is and 
what she possessed. Manifesting in The Trinity, Julian saw a communion that, when 
modeled, could express a holistic connection and fellowship between the divine nature of 
The Godhead and humankind. An example of Julian of Norwich’s fellowship with the 
divine is found when she recalled her suffering and near-death experience, and the 
visions of the passion of Christ which she believes led to her healing. 

These occurrences helped her embrace the needs of others. It led her to sit with 
them when they needed space to emote and process the feeling associated with loss and 
pain. Julian’s words are clear when expressing her ministry in presence in times when 
people were accepting the reality of their circumstances and grappling with the results of 
trauma. She said, “As they say, they speak of pain and loss, confusion and despair, fear 


and death, the sorrowing, the sick, the unwanted, the lonely; both young and old, rich and 
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poor, all come to my window.” She continues by saying: “I sit in silence listening to 
them, letting them grieve. ‘Julian you are wise’ they say, “you have been gifted with 
understanding.’ All I did was listen.””4 

Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model for processing the grief cycle aligns with Julian’s 
ministry. As people accept the reality of their losses, they need space to be heard. As they 
tell their stories, navigating the stages of bargaining and acceptance, the community 
should have people there listening intently to their narratives. Here, there is an orienting 
with a new reality. As they share, church communities, partnering in presence, can assist 
the grieved person with reorienting their now circumstances and their next possibilities 
for healing. In the healing space of community, reimagined hope can be nurtured. Kiibler- 
Ross’ and Kessler remind us that “healing looks like remembering, recollecting, and 
reorganizing.” As church members learn to reimagine what healing looks like, 


accepting that it resembles two or more sharing stories of loved ones lost or expectation 


unfulfilled, greater growth will happen. 


Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model and Practical Theology 
Knowing that context matters for a ministry to be effective is important. Church 
leaders and members of GWCAMEC, and other church communities, should embrace the 
nuances of what contextualized grief support can look like, and operates as, to actualize 


this relevant ministry need. This means occupancy for grief to be expressed and 


3 Mitch Finley, Catholic Spiritual Classics: Introductions to Twelve Classics of Christian 
Spirituality (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 1987), 14. 


4 Finley, Catholic Spiritual Classics, 14. 


°5 Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 25. 
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addressed must be unique to that church. For it to flourish, taking an anthropological 
approach would be wise. “An anthropological approach to grief recognizes that these 
individual processes take place within, and are shaped by, social, cultural, religious, 
economic, political, and historical contexts.””° Knowing this helps to better understand 
what practical ministry looks like. Practical Theology is explicit in its efforts to provide 
tangible administration of Christian ministries to directly influence people in religious 
communities. It demands praxis of engaging theologies to not just evaluate their validity, 
but to make an impact. It is the “how” of religious practice. It is the exercise of 
expressing the goodness of God in one’s life by intently sharing systematic, meaningful 
approaches to support and positively impact others in community. 

Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model and Practical Theology engage to assist people with 
understanding that grief is unescapable. “Grief and loss are with us continually, shaping 
our walk through life, and in some real way, determining how fully we engage our 
lives.”?’ In ecclesial settings, with relevant ministry focused on the community, grief can 
be a welcomed guest. Weller suggests that we should take up an “apprenticeship” with 
grief and sorrow.”® Kiibler-Ross and Kessler inform us that the realities of death, loss, 
trauma, and the associated grief cylcles are present and “instead of denying our feelings, 


we listen to our needs; we move, we change, we grow, we evolve.”””” 


6 Gail S. Silverman, Aurelien Baroiller, and Susan R. Hemer, "Culture and Grief: Ethnographic 
Perspectives on Ritual, Relationships, and Remembering," Tandfonline, 
https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/full/10.1080/0748 1 187.2020.1851885. 

27 Weller, The Wild Edge of Sorrow, 4. 
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In this space, “we may start to reach out to others and become involved in their 
lives. We invest in our friendships and in our relationship with ourself. We begin to live 
again, but we cannot do so until we have given grief its time.”*” These practical steps 
help with meaning making, a stage that Kiibler-Ross, and other early practicioners, did 
not provide. Kiibler-Ross’mentee, David Kessler, takes the step beyond her five-stage 
grief model. In his book, Finding Meaning: The Sixth Stage of Grief, Kessler states even 
as grief lingers, by allowing “ourselves to move fully into this crucial and profound sixth 
stage—meaning—it will allow us to transform grief into something else, something rich 
and fulfilling.”*' Continuing, he espouses: “Through meaning, we find more than pain; 
finding meaning in loss empowers us to find a path forward.** The path forward, in 
meaning, aids the grieving person with maintaining bonds within community and with 
the loved one that died. Praxis in communal grief support facilitates strengthening of 
relationships in community. Hall offers: 

The postmodern social constructionist approach views continuing bonds as 

resources for enriched functioning and the oscillation between avoiding and 

engaging with grief work as fundamental to grieving (Neimeyer, 2001). These 
later models see grieving as a process of reconstructing a world of meaning that 
has been challenged by loss.** 

Hall continues his assertion about meaning by sharing that ““meaning-making is a highly 


iterative and interactive process and the significance of a loss can be affirmed or 


disconfirmed, congruent or discrepant, and supported or contested within families and 


3° Kiibler-Ross and Kessler, On Grief and Grieving, 23. 
3! Kessler, Finding Meaning, 2. 
>? Kessler, Finding Meaning, 2. 
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other reference groups (Nadeau, 1998).”*4 Hall’s offering, especially his assertion about 
meaning making being an interactive process, points to the need for community to move 
forward together to help the grieving process. His assertion also directs us to ritual 
development for remembering. His thoughts urge us to see that the community that 
grasps meaning making, and the importance of resuming, reimagining, and recovering 
ritual practice, can be effective in modeling how embracing grief helps with healing and 
growth. Further, they implore us to see how contextualized practical theological focused 


ministry is essential because it benefits the entire community. 


Conclusion 
“Each persons’ grief is as unique as their fingerprint. But what everyone has in 
common is that no matter how they grieve, they share a need for their grief to be 
witnessed.”*> Kessler’s words support this project’s theme. It contextualizes what grief 
looks like, with all its complexities, while also conveying the necessity for people to have 
their grief process seen, no matter the severity. Hall states that: 


Most people ultimately adapt well to bereavement, typically regaining their 
psychological equilibrium after some weeks or months of acute mourning, 
although they frequently will continue to miss their loved one for a considerably 
longer period of time (Bonanno et al., 2002). Studies show that for most people 
grief intensity is fairly low after a period of about six months. This does not imply 
that grief is completed or resolved, but rather that it has become better integrated, 
and no longer stands in the way of ongoing life.*° 


34 Hall, "Beyond Kiibler-Ross,” https://psychology.org.au/for- 
members/publications/inpsych/201 1/dec/beyond-kubler-ross-recent-developments-in-our-und. 


35 Kessler, Finding Meaning, 29. 


3 Hall, “Beyond Kiibler-Ross,” https://psychology.org.au/for- 
members/publications/inpsych/201 1/dec/beyond-kubler-ross-recent-developments-in-our-und. 
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Hall’s assertion has validity and points to healing and growth in the grieving process. 
Alongside it, Kiibler-Ross’ Grief Model provides a mechanism for the bereaved to attend 
to their vacillating emotions, and Practical Theology dismantles the structural barries that 
theory and ecclesial doctrine may build. In concert, they are a vehicles for the greif- 
stricken to find solace in the community. They also ready the community for the gift of 


offering ministry in presence and practice to those in need. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The intent of this project is to learn if the ministry leaders at Greater Ward Chapel 
AME Church (GWCAMEC) were to participate in an educational workshop, addressing 
grief, supported by a teaching and preaching series, then they will acquire the preliminary 
information necessary to create a grief support ministry. The ministries of the church 
have vibrancy, yet the overall relational engagement of the members is not consistent 
when they are processing trauma and the grief associated with it. Initial connections are 
engaged, but they are limited to prescribed times and places. If grief is expressed in the 
church community, observation has been made that time for grieving and grief support is 
abbreviated. Space to grieve in community, and a ministry to cultivate a safe space to 
process grief, is not present at the church. I approach this research asserting that teaching 
and preaching about grief, grief processing, and grief support will enrich GWCAMEC’s 
ministry leaders’ basic understanding of the topic of grief. Further, it is my belief that 
better understanding of communal grief practices will lead the church’s ministry leaders 
to consider the establishment of a grief support group. 

When affected by trauma, welcoming grief on the journey toward healing can be 
difficult. The process may be daunting and lead to isolation. This research seeks to 
present research that underscores the necessity to invite community into the process of 
grieving. The scriptural foundation for this project, Judges 11:34-40, is a pericope that 
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outlines a troubling narrative that houses a remarkable exercising of agency in the face of 
trauma. It is the culmination of the story of Jephthah, the results of his unsolicited, 
fatalistic vow to God, and his unnamed daughter’s response to being collateral damage to 
patriarchy, cultural, power, and pain. Most importantly, this pericope presents a bold 
declaration by Jephthah’s daughter, a trauma-affected person, to invite community into 
her grieving process. 

The grief she chose to process with the company of her companions followed her 
embracing a trauma she did not anticipate. The account in Judges 11:34-40 offers a vivid 
description of a daughter’s celebration of her father’s victory in battle being interrupted 
by the shocking news that her future would be erased. In an instant her life changed. The 
essence of her predicament is not foreign to many of the members of GWCAMEC. At 
times, external forces abruptly changed the course of their lives and a significant trauma 
occurred and led to losses. Grief manifested because of the losses. There are instances 
where the grief is unresolved because it has not been processed by the member 
reconciling losses. If the grief-stricken member tried to address the losses, I have 
observed that the endeavor was done without the steady support of the community. 
Observations made at GWCAMEC have shown this occurrence to be frequent because a 
choice has been made to sojourn the unpredictable terrain of grief alone. 

This practice has not supported trust building and growth in relationships between 
members, thus healthy growth is sporadic in the church. There is a necessity for 
communal grieving practices and grief rituals at GWCAMEC. I believe that the ministry 
leaders should be trained to better understand grief, grief processes, and grief support. 


With their better understanding, the members can be assisted with processing grief in the 
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church community more consistently, with more trust, and with a willingness to 


reciprocate the support they receive. 


Methodology 

GWCAMEC does not have a ministry, with trained personnel, to assist members 
when they experience traumatic loss and grief fueled the development of the project, 
“Grieving and Growing Together: The Significance of Relationship and Ritual in a 
Model on Congregational Communal Grief Practices.” The hypothesis, "If the leadership 
at Greater Ward Chapel AME Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing 
grief, supported by a teaching and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary 
information necessary to create a grief support ministry," was evaluated utilizing a 
qualitative research approach. Qualitative research employs methods to gather how 
people experience life. It seeks to gather an understanding of the behaviors, responses to 
behaviors, and motivation of people. It is about what causes people to think what they 
think and do what they do. Specific methods used in this project included participant 
observation, participant interviews, focused group discussion, focused journaling 
assignments, and pre- and post-project questionnaires. 

The qualitative research methods utilized in this research project were employed 
to gather data directly from project participants as they responded to questions about 
grief, grief support, and communal grieving practices. Observations made at GWCAMEC 
indicate inconsistent communal support among members when grief is present. There is 
not a structured ministry in place to aid members with processing grief, so this project 


seeks to gather if the church leaders have skills to identify when members of the church 
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are grieving and if they recognize a need for a grief support ministry. I could have 
introduced the topic of creating a new ministry, in this case a grief support group, as 
previous pastors have done, and called for a vote via the church conference to gauge the 
level of support. Yet, to maintain fluidity with transparency with the leadership team, and 
to align with the mantra “Greater Together,” I introduced five years ago, it was vital that 
the leadership of the church be involved in the discussion around the identified problem 
and the efforts to address it prior to presentation to the entire congregation. Therefore, the 
church leaders were the targeted population for the project’s participants. 

To solicit volunteers for the project, a flyer was created and dispersed to the entire 
church. For three weeks, the flyer was sent out via the “Remind” text blasting service, the 
church newsletter, and weekly church announcements in the hybrid worship settings. The 
flyer indicated that eight to ten volunteers were needed to participate in a six-week 
project to “talk about grief and grief response.” The flyer listed the need for volunteers to 
participate in responding to questionnaires, focused group discussions, and focused 
journaling following a teaching and preaching series titled “Good Grief.” The prospective 
volunteers were instructed to respond via email with name, preferred email address, and 
phone number. 

In response to the solicitation for project volunteers, nine responses were 
received. All respondents were contacted individually via an email created specifically 
for this project (grievetogether22 @ gmail.com) and invited to a Zoom meeting to discuss 
project participation. To adhere to church guidelines relating to COVID-19 safety, with 
an understanding that all members were not comfortable with returning to in-person 


settings, the respondents were informed that all teaching sessions and focused group 
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discussions would be held via Zoom. Each respondent was emailed a copy of the 
Participant Informed Consent form. I scheduled a Zoom session to provide the 
respondents with a project overview, ask if they were volunteering under their own 
power, and walk them through the Participant Informed Consent form. They were asked 
to sign, scan, and forward the completed consent form to the provided project specific 
email address. I was the only person that had access to the email account. 

Once informed consent was received from all project participants, a pre-project 
questionnaire was given to each of them. The pre-project questionnaire had eight 
questions that requested short-answer responses. The post-project questionnaire utilized 
the same questions as the pre-project questionnaire. Responses to both questionnaires 
were to be emailed to the project specific email address. 

The utilization of questionnaires was one approach to gathering data. The second 
approach used was presenting a workshop on grief. The workshop was taught via Zoom. 
This workshop was presented after the pre-project questionnaire and prior to any other 
portions of the project. The workshop was offered as a training about what grief is, what 
selected scriptures say about grief, and the stages of grief. The latter was employed to 
link the project to research provided in the Interdisciplinary Foundation chapter that 
engaged Dr. Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross’ Five-Stage Grief Model Theory. 

Thirdly, a Bible study, teaching modules, and focused group discussions were 
used. The Bible study was offered in week two. The teaching modules were presented, 
and focused group discussions were held in weeks three through five. Each teaching 
module in weeks three through five connected with research from the foundation 


chapters. Module two discussed the historical figure, Julian of Norwich. Module three 
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introduced the theological topic of Practical Theology. Module four engaged all 


foundations chapter. All sessions were on Zoom. Each module and focus group 
discussion session was a maximum of one hour in length. Fourthly, and simultaneously 
with the teaching modules and focused group discussions, a four-week preaching series 
titled “Good Grief” was presented. Each sermon utilized verses from the biblical 
foundation scripture Judges 11:34-40. 

Fifth, focused journaling assignments were given to project participants. They 
were due prior to the next week’s teaching module. All journaling assignments were to be 
submitted via the project specific email address. Finally, a post-project questionnaire was 
issued to the project participants to complete and submit. Once all steps of the project 
were presented, the data collection and analysis began. An outline of the project is as 


follows: 


Project Timeline 


June 1, 2022 — Pre-Project Questionnaire 

e June 2, 2022 — Grief Workshop 

e June 5, 2022 — June 30, 2022 — Teaching and Preaching Series 
o June 5%, 12", 19", and 26" - Weekly Preaching Series 


o June 9", 16", 234, 30" - Weekly Teaching Modules and Focus Group 
Discussions 


o June 9", 16", 234, 30" - Weekly Focus Journaling Assignments 


July 5, 2022 — Post-Project Questionnaire 


e July 6, 2022 — Data collection and analysis. 
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Implementation 

In May 2022, after lengthy discussions with the leadership team, the decision was 
made to begin having in-person worship again. Even after the decision was made, it was 
clear that most members were still not ready to re-enter the church space fully. COVID- 
19 guidelines were in place, yet the hesitation was still present, so it was decided to hold 
all portions of the project virtually. Each component would be conducted via Zoom. June 
1, 2022, through July 6, 2022, were the dates set to implement the “Good Grief” project 
intending to enhance the skillset of the church leadership on matters relating to grief, 
grief support, and communal grieving practices. 

May 9, 2022, a “Volunteers Needed” flyer was forwarded to the congregation via 
the “Remind” text messaging system used at GWCAMEC. The flyer was placed in the 
church newsletter and announced and broadcasted in weekly church announcements on 
May 15", 22", and 29". The flyer directed prospective respondents to verify their interest 
via the church’s email address. Nine people responded to the appeal for project 
participants. Most of volunteers responded via email, but some called the church’s office 
and expressed interest to the church secretary. The church secretary forwarded me the 
names of volunteers that emailed or called the church to express interest in participating 
in the project. 

I contacted each respondent, individually, via an email specifically created for this 
project (grievetogehter22 @ gmail.com). The contact was made May 29, 2022, with an 
invitation to join me in a Zoom meeting on May 30, 2022, to present the objectives of the 
project, participant involvement, informed consent as outlined by United Theological 


Seminary (UTS), and timelines. Each of the nine respondents agreed to attend the Zoom 
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meeting. In the meeting, I provided a step-by-step overview of the project’s theme and 
understanding of it being a sensitive subject matter. I informed them that professional, 
licensed clinicians would be available if anyone of them needed services to address any 
issues that may arise while discussing traumas and the grief related to them. Further, the 
Informed Consent Form was presented and reviewed. Each of the nine respondents 
agreed to participate. I emailed each of them an Informed Consent Form and asked that 
they return it that evening. Each of them responded by forwarding the signed document 
via the provided email address. 

Once the Informed Consent Forms were received, I contacted each participant by 
phone to thank them for agreeing to participate, and to assign them a participant number. 
The participant number was used as the identifier for each participant’s focused 
journaling assignments for confidentiality and storage purposes. Additionally, I informed 
them that the pre-project questionnaire would be forwarded to them, with instructions to 
have it returned by June 1, 2022, via email. All participants completed the pre-project 


questionnaire and returned it by the requested date. 


Good Grief Preaching Series 

The Good Grief Preaching Series was developed around the pericope Judges 
11:34-40. Through numerous readings of the text, prayer, meditation, and consultation 
with professional associates for this project, I was led to preach four sermons engaging 
the pericope and Dr. Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross’ Five-Stage Grief Model Theory. Denial, 
anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance were all present, in Judges 11:34-40. This 


text outlines the troubling culmination of an ill-advised vow to God by the judge 
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Jephthah, his unnamed daughter’s fate, Jephthah’s daughter’s response to unimaginable 
trauma and grief, and her powerful exercise of agency to invite community into her 
grieving space. Through the four weeks of the sermon series, these textual occurrences 
were addressed, as well as relevant themes of unresolved and anticipatory grief, 
ambiguous grief, the myth of closure, spiritual bypassing, community, and ritual as a 
form of remembrance. The Good Grief sermon series was presented four consecutive 
Sunday on the dates of June 5", 12", 19, and 26". An outline of each sermon is listed 
below: 
e June 5, 2022 — Sermon: The Conflict Within (Judges 11:1-11; 29-34) 
Thesis: Unresolved grief makes it difficult to discern God’s purpose for your life 
Points/Moves: 
1. Be careful not to embrace the bad in a good place 
2. Beware: Misplaced blame can lead to embraced victimhood 
3. Be mindful of the pitfalls of making unnecessary promises and agreements 
e June 12, 2022 — Sermon: The Celebration Has Been Cancelled (Judges 11:34-35) 
Thesis: Putting personal goals ahead of God’s plans has negative consequences. 
Points/Moves: 
1. Unresolved grief stymies celebratory moments 
2. A blessing becomes a burden because of blaming 
3. Wecan become resigned to present circumstance and not hopeful possibilities 
e June 19, 2022 — Sermon: Now What (Judges 11:36-37) 
Thesis: Trusting God gives you powerful contentment in the face of crisis 


Points/Moves: 
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1. We learn to appropriately assign accountability 

2. Adjust your positioning for processing a new reality 

3. Assert and affirm your agency 

e June 26, 2022 — Sermon: The Willingness to Wander (Judges 11:37-40) 

Thesis: In the uncertainty of grief, God will give you, and send you, what you 

need 

Points/Moves: 

1. Ask for what you need 

2. Make use of familiar communal ties 

3. Establish rituals to help you heal 

The subject matter of Judges 11:34-40 can be perceived as dense and troubling. 
Its inclusion in Phyllis Trible’s Texts of Terror as a tragic story of women in Israel speaks 
to the pain and trepidation housed in the narrative. Reading, studying, and preparing 
sermons for this series confirmed that trauma, grief, and “terror” are prevailing themes in 
the text that should not be made palatable. Therefore, in sermon preparation no 
“celebration” materialized at the closing of the messages. There was no attempt to 
sanitize the trauma of the text with manufactured happy conclusions of closure. The 
members were left in the tensions in the text with the tools of the five-step grief theory 
model, reminders of the resource for referral to licensed professional counselors, and the 
encouragement to share in community the feelings of grief that may have been triggered 


by the text or in the sermon series. 
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Greif Workshop and Teaching Modules 


The Good Grief workshop took place June 2, 2022, at 6:00 p.m. via Zoom. 
Participants were thanked for their attendance and given another overview of the project. 
This workshop presented information about grief, the grief process, and biblical 
references to grief. Scriptures that were explored were: 2 Samuel 12:16, Matthew 5:4, 
John 11:35, and 1 Thessalonians 4:13. Additionally, Dr. Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross’ Five- 
Stage Grief Model Theory and J.W. Worden’s Four Stages of Mourning Model Theory 
were introduced. The goal of presenting both grief theory models was to compare them to 
show there is more than one way to grieve, and that grief is non-linear. It was vital for 
this session to be presented first to provide foundation for the teaching modules and 
preaching series. Further, it was imperative for the participants to have a basic 
understanding about grief as leaders in the church. This workshop lasted for one hour. 
The first focused journaling assignment was given. The participants were asked to 


respond to three questions before the start of module one. 


Module One 

Module one, Good Grief: The Importance of Communal Grieving Practices: Part 
One-Begin The Process, comprised of a one-hour Bible study on Judges chapter eleven 
and a one-hour focus group discussion. The module was held on June 9, 2022. Before 
exploring Judges chapter eleven, the participants were presented with a brief overview of 
the Good Grief workshop. Then participants were asked three questions about grief and 
grief theories. This step was taken to gauge how well the leaders retained the information 


shared. Once the overview was completed, the Bible study lesson took place. It was 
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necessary to provide context for the project’s focus text, Judges 11:34-40, so the portions 
of the entire chapter were discussed. The role of judges, the culture of the text, the 
primary figures/characters of the pericope, and the presence of trauma, grief, grief 
support, and community were all offered in the teaching. The module’s focused group 
discussion was guided by eight questions addressing thoughts on support groups, 
processing grief in community, unresolved grief, and expressing emotions to God when 
grieved. At the end of the module, participants were given three questions to respond to 


as the focused journaling assignment for the week. 


Module Two 

Module two, Good Grief: The Importance of Communal Grief Practices: Part 
Two-Be Present, was held June 16, 2022. In this module, the Christian historical figure, 
Julian of Norwich, was introduced. A lesson on her life was offered, with attention given 
to her espousals about the love and community found in The Trinity. Julian of Norwich 
believed that the love found in The Trinity is not just applied and expressed in the 
divinity of the Trinity, but also to all people regardless of sinfulness, shame, or suffering, 
inclusive of people suffering in grief. Further, Julian of Norwich’s willingness to be 
present for those who needed someone to listen to them as they experienced trial, trauma, 
and grief was explored. This section was presented to highlight the need for “ministry in 
presence” within the church community for those that need companionship when 
grieving. Finally, this module’s focused group discussion engaged five questions relating 
to recognizing grief, willingness to seek mental health services, and how the church may 


be a resource for persons that are grieving. The overall module lasted one hour and forty 
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minutes. At completion, the leaders/participants were asked how they felt, and if they 
needed time to process the discussion. Each participant responded that they were fine to 
continue. To conclude the module, three questions were given to the participants to 


respond by the beginning of the next module as a focused journaling assignment. 


Module Three 

June 23, 2022, module three, Good Grief: The Importance of Communal Grief 
Practices: Part Three-Make Your Presence Matter was held. As other modules, this 
session was held via Zoom. This module focused on Practical Theology and community. 
Definitions for both topics were shared with the participants. Offering insights from Dale 
P. Andrews and Robert L. Smith, Jr., specifically their assertions about Black Practical 
Theology, and James Poling and Donald E. Miller, Practical Theology was presented to 
the church leaders/participants as the firsthand administering of ministries of the church 
to touch the people. The effort was to clearly convey how Practical Theology is the 
“how” of religious practice; it is the praxis of tangibly and directly “being the church” to 
positively affect communities. To continue the modules teachings, five questions 
surrounding topics of invitation into the sacred space of grieving and how articulation of 
grief (to who/how soon) were engaged in the focus group discussion. At the end of the 
session, the third focused journaling assignment was given consisting of three questions 


for the participants to respond to prior to the start of the next module. 
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Module Four 


Good Grief: The Importance of Communal Grief Practices: Part Four-Greater 
Together, was presented on June 30, 2022. This was the fourth module. This module 
lasted for two hours. The topic of community was discussed in conjunction with an 
exploration into how Dr. Elisabeth Kiibler-Ross’ Five-Stage Grief Model Theory 
interacts with the project’s biblical, historical, and theological foundations. Definitions of 
community offered by Archbishop Desmond Tutu, Mrs. Coretta Scott-King, and John 
Samuel Mbiti were presented to spur dialogue. This session was valuable because it 
provided space to discuss how each person is a part of the community, have value, and 
insight to assist people that are grieving or in need. The module also presented the 
concept of actualizing community as collective of being in both the physical and spiritual 
realm, with the latter including ancestors and the unborn. To further the dialogue, six 
focus group discussion questions were shared. The questions centered on how 
participants would define communal grieving, what healthy grieving practices look like, 
and how they would assist someone in the church community that is grieving. The final 
component of the module was the issuing of the final focused journaling assignment. 
There were five questions that each participant was asked to respond to by July 3, 2022. 
At the end of this module, the participant was encouraged to share their experience of the 
project. They all offered individual perspectives about the project and shared what they 
learned. Some participants shared specific occurrences within the project’s timeframe 
that they reflected on discussion topics that aided them with current matters. They all 
expressed gratitude for being able to share space with others to talk about their grief and 


grief processes. 
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July 3, 2022, each participant was contacted to thank them for their participation 


in the project. They were informed that the post-project questionnaire would be 
forwarded to them via email on July 5, 2022. The questionnaire was requested to be 
returned by 6:00 p.m. on July 5, 2022, via the grievetogehter22 @ gmail.com email 
address. July 6, 2022, data collection and analysis began utilizing all collected pre- and 
post-project questionnaires, focused journaling assignments, and observation notes and 


focus group discussion responses. 


Summary of Learning 

The project sought to address the problem of Greater Ward Chapel AME Church 
(GWCAMEC), which does not have a ministry, with trained personnel, to assist members 
when they experience traumatic loss and grief. It was hypothesized that if the ministry 
leaders at Greater Ward Chapel AME Church participate in an educational workshop 
addressing grief, supported by a teaching and preaching series, then they will acquire the 
preliminary information necessary to create a grief support ministry. To test this 
hypothesis, volunteers were solicited from the church via flyers, church newsletter, and 
announcements during weekly hybrid worship experiences. Nine members responded to 
the solicitation for project volunteers. After a program overview was completed and 
informed consent documents were signed by each participant, the project was set to 
begin. 

After receiving all Informed Consent Forms, one participant chose not to 
participate. She did not offer an explanation. The following day, another participant’s 


mother died, therefore she would no longer participate. I prayed with her and reassured 
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her that the GWCAMEC family would be present to support her. The project workshop 


and sessions began two days later. After the Good Grief workshop and the initial module 
and focused group discussion, two participants withdrew from the project. No 
explanation was given by one of these participants, while the other, through tears, 
conveyed that “the discussion was too much. Talking about my mother’s passing and my 
response to it was too much, and I realize I am not ready to go back to that traumatic 
place.” I fully supported her decision and encouraged her to utilize community resources 
to help her approach the process of grieving her loss. 

With the withdrawal of four participants, the project continued with the 
participation of five ministry leaders. Therefore, all data presented is reflective of their 
responses to focused journaling assignments, focus group discussion questions, and pre- 
and post-project questionnaires. All participants were female. Their ages ranged from 
twenty years old to seventy-one years old. Their respective leadership roles in the church 
are Youth Ministry Leader, Stewards, Media Ministry, and Women’s Missionary Society. 


Three participants have leadership roles in more than one listed ministry. 


Project Findings 
Analyzation of data from focused journaling assignments illustrates that ministry 


leaders believe family and friends are valuable supporters when grieving. 
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m Family & 
Friends 


@ No One/Alone 


Figure 1. Who is your support system? How do you use them to help you grieve? Five 
responses 


The chart in Figure 1 shows the ministry leaders’ responses to the questions, “Who is 
your support system? How do you use them to help you grieve?” The data listed in the 
chart above indicates the majority (80%) find refuge with family and friends when they 
are grieving. The data about “family and friends” did not specify if the support system 
was family and friend from the church or not. The data in the minority’s (20%) response 
aligns with an observed pathology of some GWCAMEC members’ choice to grieve 
alone, outside of the community. 

Further, data shows a clear belief that support groups are, as one respondent 
stated, “helpful for all people who seek them out for the help they need.” One hundred 
percent (100%) of respondents believed support groups to be helpful. Conversely, the 


data indicates there is a hesitancy to personally assist a church member that is grieving. 


@ Will Listen 


m@ Will Not 
Help 


= Not Sure 


Figure 2. How do you see yourself assisting members of Greater Ward Chapel 
community processing grief? Three responses 
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The question, “How do you see yourself assisting members of Greater Ward Chapel 
community processing grief?” was posed to gather the ministry leaders’ comfortability 
with assisting church members while they grieved. The data in the chart of Figure 2 
clearly illustrates that there is a lack of comfort in assisting members as they are grieving. 
One ministry leader responded: “I don’t really see myself assisting members of Greater 
Ward Chapel processing grief. This is done, I think, by professionals.” This response 
provides evidence that some members may not comprehend the effectiveness of ministry 
in presence. It is also pertinent to note that this chart does not include the data portraying 
two participants abstaining from responding to this question even though they provided 
feedback to the other four questions in week five’s focused journaling assignment. 

The data relating to assisting church members as they process grief aligns with 
data about the ministry leaders’ understanding of communal grieving. When responding 
to the question, “What is your definition of communal grieving? Is it present in your 
context?” forty percent (40%) of the ministry leaders identified communal grieving as 
something more closely related to collective grief. The latter is the response to a singular, 
life changing event such as the Coronavirus pandemic. Communal grieving is the act of 
sharing space with people as they process grief from differing traumatic experiences. 
When asked what helps to facilitate the grieving process in community, the ministry 
leaders referenced rituals that help them. Sixty (60%) indicated that prayer was the 
consistent ritual they use when asked “What rituals do you engage to help with the 
grieving process?” In response to the focused group discussion question, ““Who do you 
speak with to process grief? In Figure 3, the data suggests most of the ministry leaders 


communicate with God/The Lord through prayer for consolation and guidance. 
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mg Family & 
Friends 


God/The 

Lord 
Figure 3. Who do you speak with to process grief? Five responses 
In further dialogue, one participant shared why she “talks to God” when grief is present, 
particularly grief relating to death of a family member. She shared: “In the past I have not 
shared my grief with my immediate family because they were feeling just as hurt as I 
was. So, I knew I wasn’t gonna get any solace or sympathy there.” 

This data is instructive in viewing responses about the length of the grieving 
process. The ministry leaders conveyed that “talking with God” is what helps them 
grieve. They also indicated that they know that having access to God in prayer is vital 
because the feelings associated with traumatic loss does not stop. When responding to the 
question, “How long should someone grieve a loss?” each ministry leader responded with 


wording that indicates the grieving process is ongoing. (Figure 4) 


@ Continuous 


Never Stops 


BA While 


Figure 4. How long should someone grieve a loss? Five responses 
One extended response to this module three question was “grief is continuous, but, I 
guess, the severity of it shortens over time, depending on what the loss is.” In the 


dialogue that ensued, the ministry leaders all spoke to still processing the loss of a loved 
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one or lost opportunity. It was mentioned that “you just learn how to deal with it over 
time.” 

Review of analyzed data led to the discovery of three pertinent outcomes that 
substantiate the project’s success and support its hypothesis. In the first outcome, the 
ministry leaders learned something from the Good Grief Workshop and teaching 
modules. A ministry leader, in response to a question in module four, referenced Julian of 
Norwich’s ministry of listening to others while they grieved. The teaching of Julian of 
Norwich’s life and ministry was introduced two weeks prior. The application of this 
teaching indicates that the ministry leaders received the information and understood it 
was relevant to the context. This revelation supported the data relating to “listening” to 
church members as they grieve. Additionally, responses like “inviting others into your 
intimate space, I think it is important” undergird the participants’ belief that support from 
the community is essential when grieving. 

With the second outcome, the ministry leaders do not understand their individual 
importance in the process of helping a church or community member in their grieving 
process. It is noted that respondents recognize that “listening” and the ministry of 
presence are important, yet some of them indicated that they do not know how to help in 
this capacity because they believe they lack the skills to do so. The hypothesis of the 
project sought to solve the problem of GWCAMEC not having a ministry, with trained 
personnel, to assist members when they experience traumatic loss and grief. The 
respondents reported that “the church” can be there for members while they process grief, 


but some respondents did not see themselves as being “the church” in this ministry need. 
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They did not see themselves as church members that can be the trained personnel to aid 
in the development of the grief support ministry. 

With the third outcome, all the project participants support the development of 
ministry for grief support. It is evidenced that some of the ministry leaders do not believe 
they will be a part of the ministry, yet there was a consensus that a grief ministry, 
inclusive of a grief support group, would be beneficial to the GWCAMEC community. 

In the process of noting the outcomes and continued analyzation of the data, the 
ministry leaders and I learned valuable lessons. The ministry leaders identified a few 
things that they learned. One is that the breadth of the grieving process is connected to 
the type of trauma. In conversation, generated around module sessions, the participants 
spoke about losses of a close family member or friend as “different” from other losses. It 
was Clear that they did not minimize other types of losses, yet there was revelation that 
severed connection to people because of death causes more pain, grief, and sorrow. In 
module discussions, the ministry leaders spoke to believing that no timetable exists for 
grieving a traumatic loss and “remembering the good things” helps in the grieving 
process. Therefore a second lesson learned is recognizing that grieving a deceased loved 
one may continue for as long as they hold memory of that person. Finally, the project 
participants expressed a realization that Kiibler-Ross’ Five-Stage Grief Model Theory 
does not have a specific order, yet, embracing the acceptance stage earlier in the process 
of grieving helps ground them for the journey toward healing from traumatic episodes. 

While collaborating with the ministry leaders in the module discussions, three 
lessons clearly appeared for me. First, I still have not fully accepted the loss of my 


brother’s death, so my grief process relating to Willie’s death has been fragmented and 
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frustratingly difficult to engage. I grieve the time we lost while he struggled with 
addiction and disappointment, yet the lack of acceptance of losing him so abruptly has 
led to my own isolation in the grieving process, which has not been healthy. Next, I have 
learned how to share more intimately with my “community” about my grief. While 
presenting the teaching and preaching series I was convicted as being hypocritical by 
encouraging others to trust the power of community when grieving while not fully 
trusting in it myself. I shared more candidly with my wife about my grief and have 
expressed painful moments with a few friends in ministry. The process has not been easy. 
I am committed to continuing the process of sharing more consistently, in intimate, safe 
spaces, about the sequestered pain and grief I carry. Finally, I have learned that leading 
while grieving is difficult. I have made mistakes as the leader, during this project 
implementation, by busying myself holding space for others while neglecting my own 
needs. Due to this, I was burdened emotionally and was delayed in making decisions 
about ministry projects that affected worship flow and ministry leaders’ effectiveness. I 
have apologized to the ministry team for this and adjusted availability and boundaries to 
ensure that I am employing better self-care practices. A specific step that has been taken 


is seeking and securing a therapist. 


Conclusion 
At the onset of project implementation, the number of participants decreased. This 
occurrence was alarming, yet it did not diminish the legitimacy of the project’s 
effectiveness. The results of the decrease in participants led to more in-depth discussions 


and intimate sharing of feelings related to grief. Based on data, the ministry leaders 
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gained knowledge about grief and grief support, gleaned information for the teaching and 
preaching series, and expressed support for a grief support ministry at GWCAMEC. With 
these observations, I believe the project hypothesis, "If the leadership at Greater Ward 
Chapel AME Church participate in an educational workshop, addressing grief, supported 
by a teaching and preaching series, then it will acquire the preliminary information 
necessary to create a grief support ministry," was supported and the project was 
successful. 

The opportunity for reciprocal learning enhanced the project and aided in its 
success. I learned more succinctly during the project that simple, practical application of 
ministry is tremendously helpful for a person that is grieving. Consistent check-ins, 
holding space as a listener, and sharing with them in prayer without over-spiritualizing 
the grieving space are effective communal responses to help people as they acclimate to 
new realities after traumatic experiences. Relating to the latter form of assistance, it is 
important to honor the darkness of grief, and the feelings associated with it, as connection 
is made with God in prayer. As feelings of grief vacillate through stages and points of 
disenfranchisement and ambiguity reliance on God and spirituality may sometimes be 
used to disregard feelings. This action is known as “spiritual bypassing,” and it can 
become an impediment in the grieving process. 

Project data revealed that some participants indicated that they only seek God 
when grief is present, utilizing the community minimally. From this data, a lesson is 
learned by recognizing that spiritual bypassing may be present in the church at a level 
that was not anticipated. When the heaviness and confusion of grief is present 


“spirituality can be a source of great nourishment and support if it helps with walking 
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through the liminal space with grace and acceptance.””! Yet, adopting “spiritual practices, 


belief systems, and dogma to avoid the messiness of the liminal space” of grieving may 
obstruct and hinder opportunities for healing.’ 

Recognizing that spiritual bypassing may be present in the community as 
members grieve is important for the future work of cultivating safe spaces in the church 
for the bereaved to emote in the messiness of non-linear grieving. At GWCAMEC, 
conversations will be had, and teaching will be done, on the importance of minimizing 
absolute truth statements like “God wouldn’t give me more than I can handle” or 
“Everything happens for a reason” while “disparaging or dismissing relative human 
needs, feelings, psychological problems, relational difficulties, and developmental 
deficits.”* To aid in the endeavor, the Good Grief workshop will be offered as a part of 
Christian Education curriculum. Additionally, resources for grief support will be offered 
regularly. GWCAMEC has two licensed professional counselors that have agreed to 
provide support and insights in the development and implementation of grief support 
ministry objectives. 

An intentional grief support effort for GWCAMEC’s future work is to create 
space for men to fellowship with the hope of cultivating safe space for them to emote and 
express feelings. A glaring observation in the project is no men participated. One man 
expressed initial interest but did not follow up when the information session was held. 


Critiquing project development steps, I would employ efforts to specifically speak to men 


' Heather Plett, The Art of Holding Space: A Practice of Love, Liberation, and Leadership 
(Vancouver, Canada: Page Two, 2020), 118. 


? Plett, The Art of Holding Space, 119. 


3 Plett, The Art of Holding Space, 119. 
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about grief prior to soliciting volunteers. Also, for this context, it may have been helpful 
to have offered gender-specific focus group discussions. If this type of project is 
presented again, gender-specific group could be advertised with different flyers, sessions 
could be held on different days, with different locations, and employing the assistance of 
additional group facilitators would be beneficial. GWCAMEC’s Sons of Allen (the 
Mem’s Ministry of the AME Church) can be utilized to assist with soliciting volunteers 
as well. 

To possibly strengthen outcomes for a future project like this, which was intended 
to solicit particular church leaders, I would clearly specify what type of ministry leaders 
the project is seeking as volunteers. By just stating “volunteers needed,” the project 
attracted ministry leaders from throughout the church, yet the initial intent was to solicit 
volunteers from the eighteen stewards and trustees of the church. These leaders did not 
respond in anticipated numbers when the project flyer was posted and circulated by the 
church’s communication/media team. The increased number of ministry leaders that 
responded was unexpected, yet it was welcomed as their participation and feedback 
provided data that supported the projects’ hypothesis. 

Further, in preparation for a future grief recognition and support project, I would 
take time to address my grief first. The revelations I experienced about my own 
ambiguous and disenfranchised grief were both challenging to embrace and instructive as 
the weeks unfolded. As I became more aware of the realness of my restricted despair, it 
was a tremendous task to not “bleed” on the participants. I know that I must do the work 
that I have encouraged others to do. Taking care of my well-being first is important for 


my personal development and leadership capacity. 
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The six weeks of this project’s presentation provided ample room for honoring the 
sacredness of grieving within community. The participants journeyed in conversation and 
revelation about non-linear and confounding stages of grief. I traversed the trails also. As 
the project unfolded, safety in community was formed and the people shared intimately 
and openly. Participants held space for each other to emote and grieve. In the space, 
Jephthah’s daughter’s boldness to declare her agency and own grieving process was 
affirmed. Julian of Norwich’s thoughts on the love and community found in The Trinity 
was embraced in the defined space. Dr. Elisabeth Ktibler-Ross’ Five-Stage Grief Model 
Theory informed provided guidance to recognize what grief may look like. Practical 
Theology informed us how we can be the love of God, shaped by our lived experiences 
that have informed our faith, and assisted the grieved person as they manage traumatic 
experienced without trying to move them along in a grieving process that has no 
timetable. This project hopefully helped us all learn how to grieve together as a people 


that do not grieve as those who have no hope (1 Thess. 4:13). 
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Participant Informed Consent Form 


This informed consent for is for members of Greater Ward Chapel AME Church who are 
inviting to participate in a research project about communal grief titled “Grieving and 
Growing Together: The Significance of Relationship and Ritual in a Model on 
Congregational Communal Grief”. 
The informed consent form has two parts: 

- Information Sheet 

- Certificate of Consent (for signature if you choose to participate) 
You will be provided a copy of the full informed consent form. 


Part I: Information Sheet 

I am Rev. Terrence Evans. I am doing research on grief, something that is present in 
churches across the country. I will provide information and invite you to be a part of the 
research. You do not have to decide today; you can discuss the research topic with 
anyone you feel comfortable with to decide. 

I will take time to discuss/explain any part of the research and this consent form if you 
have any questions or do not understand anything presented in it. 

Purpose of Research: 

Grief is something that impacted all of us. It is connected to trauma and loss. Grieving 
can be difficult to manage, especially if engaged alone. This research seeks to help in the 
grieving process. I believe that you can help in this research effort by providing 
information about what you know about grief, how you grieve, is ritual important to you 
when grieving, and if you engage others in your grieving processes. I want to know if 
information presented in sermons and Bible study focused on communal grieving will 
help participants grieve in a healthier manner and if the member of Greater Ward Chapel 
AME Church will be open to the development and implementation of a grief support 
group. 

Duration: 

The research project will last for six (6)-weeks. 

Procedure: 

Data collection will be done by way of survey (Pre & Post), two (2) focus groups, and 
journal entries done after each sermon is preached and Bible study is taught. The surveys, 
notes from focus groups and journals will be stored in a secured location within the 
church. 


Risks: 

With the sensitivity of the topic of grief and grief practices, there may be a possibility for 
an unresolved matter to surface. Licensed Professional Counselors will be available to 
talk with participants if any concern arises. Additionally, community resources will be 
available if a referral is needed for counseling services. 


Part II: Consent Form 


I understand the nature and scope of the research project “Grieving and Growing 
Together: The Significance of Relationship and Ritual in a Model on 
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Congregational Communal Grief”. I understand that it will be conducted by Rev. 
Terrence Evans and context associates (members of the church) at Greater Ward Chapel 
AME Church. My participation will be for six (6) weeks and is totally voluntary; Iam 
aware that I can remove myself from the study at any point in the process. 

I understand that volunteers or context associates will not be compensated for 
participation in the project. [am aware that I must be a member of Greater Ward Chapel 
AME Church members, age eighteen (18) and above, to participate in the study. 

By signing below, I am acknowledging my voluntary consent to participate in the 
project/study, and that I will receive a copy of this consent form. 


Print Name: 
Sign Name: 


Date: 
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Good Grief 


Project Questionnaire 


1. How do you define grief? 


2. What does the Bible say about grief? How is it addressed/handled? 


3. What are the causes of grief? 


4. What forms do grief take? 


5. What assistance can churches, and other ministries, provide persons that are 
currently grieving? 


6. At some point prior to today, have you ever received any counseling or 
participated in counseling for grief? If you have, please share the particulars of 
these counseling experiences. 


7. How would you define community? 


8. Prior to today, have you ever received training in how to process grief that you 
experience and/or help someone else address the grief that they have experienced or 
are currently experiencing? If you have, please share the particulars of this grief- 
counseling training? 
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Good Grief 


Module One Focused Discussion Questions And 
Bible Study Topic 
Pre-Bible Study and Module One Focused Discussion Questions: 
1. How has grief been processed in your community (family, friends, church, etc.)? 
2. How do you address your grief? 
3. What are your thoughts about support groups? 
Bible Study - Judges 11 
Module One Focused Discussion Questions: 
1. Who do you speak with to process grief? 


2. What do you believe leads to grief being unresolved? 


3. Are you holding onto unresolved grief now? If so, would you share what you believe is 
keeping you from processing the feelings associated with the grief being experienced? 


4, What emotions do you feel, and express, toward God when you are grieving? 
5. How can denial impact the grief process? 
Good Grief 
Module Two Focused Discussion Questions: 
1. What does depression look like to you? 
2. Have you experienced periods of depression related to traumatic loss? 


3. What are your thoughts on seeking support/mental health care for feelings of 
depression? 


4. How can feelings of guilt impact the grieving process? 
5. How can the church be a resource when members are processing grief? 
Good Grief 


Module Three Focused Discussion Questions: 
1. How long should someone grieve a loss? 
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2. How important is language in accepting the reality of loss? 
3. What are some grief rituals you are accustomed to engaging when grief is present? 
4. How important is it to invite others into the intimate space of grief? 


5. How can the church community participate in the grief process to help with 
acceptance? 


Good Grief 
Module Four Focused Discussion Questions: 
1. Why is the grieving process important? 
2. What are good grieving practices? 
3. How has your experience been when sharing your grief with community? 
4, What does communal grieving mean to you? 
5. How would you assist someone in the grieving process? 


6. How would you describe your grieving process? 
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Good Grief 


Focused Journaling Assignments 
Week One Focused Journaling Assignment 
1. Share what you know about the grieving process. 
2. Who is your support system? How do you use them to help you grieve? 
3. Continue this statement: “The last time I talked to God about a significant loss I 
said...” 
Week Two Focused Journaling Assignment 
1. How does your relationship with God aid in the grieving process? 
2. What is your definition of communal grieving? Is it present in your context? 


3. How has anger and denial impacted your grieving process? 


Week Three Focused Journaling Assignment 

1. What are your thoughts on support groups and their effectiveness for processing loss? 
2. How has the COVID-19 global pandemic impacted you? 

3. Would you speak with a mental health professional if you were having difficulty 
processing grief? Why or Why Not? 

Week Four Focused Journaling Assignment 


1. List, and briefly write about, a loss you experienced that has not been the death of a 
loved one. 


2. Thinking of a loved one that has died, finish this statement: “Something that I am still 
learning to accept is...” 


3. What rituals do you engage to help with the grieving process? 


Week Five Focused Journaling Assignment 


1. Which part of the sermon series aided you most in recognizing indicators of grief? 
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2. Why is processing grief important? 


3. How do you see yourself assisting members of Greater Ward Chapel community 
processing grief? 


4. What grief support resources are you aware of in your community? 


5. What resources for grief support would you like to see at Greater Ward Chapel? 
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